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* Good Parents Association * 


POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 


TALBOT HOUSE, THE MALL, SIMLA (INDIA) 


FRIENDS OF THE GOOD PARENTS ASSOCIATION HAVE CONTRIBUTED 
HUNDREDS OF RUPEES 
TOWARD THE POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 


Purpose of the Contest—The Contest will deepen the friendship 
uniting the population of India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma. The 
Contest will help interest the population in libraries. The Contest will 
encourage improvement in the education and health of the population. 
The Contest will honour young leaders of thought who show ability to 
deal with the problems of population. The Contest will give young 
people a challenging opportunity for freedom of speech on the subjects 
of population. The Contest will lead to saving the lives of infants, 
toddlers and children. 


Eligibility of Contestants—Any Person born within the borders of 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma shall be eligible to enter the Essay 
Contest. 


Subject of the Essays—The Essays may be written on family planning 
plus any other topic or topics related to population. All related topics 
are eligible in order that young specialists may write in their particular 
fields bearing on population. A young educator, a young doctor, or a 
young economist may pursue research for years with assurance that his or 
her findings can be entered in the Contest. 


Qual'fications for the Winning Essay—The Prize winning Essay must 
be more than five thousand words typewritten on one side of the paper 
only. It should be written in the official language of India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Burma, or the United Nations. One typed copy should be 
submitted by May 30, 1951. A copy of the Winning Essay shall be sent 
to the donor with signed permission from the winner to publish it in a 
book of essays on population. This permit shall not impair any 
copyrights of the winner. 


Basis of Award—Judges shall grade the Essays under three tests :— 
(1) Philosophy, vision, thought. 
(2) Clearness, accuracy, force. 
(3) Beauty, charm, persuasion. 

Essays shall be given grades from zero to a hundred for each of the 


three tests. The Essay with highest total score will win the Contest. 
Three hundred is the perfect score. 





POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 


Date of Award—The date of award shall be August 15, 1951, and 


August 15th of each year thereafter as long as the Contest continues. 


Amount of Prize—The winner of August 15, 1951, shall be awarded 


EIGHT HUNDRED RUPEES. The prizes in subsequent years will 
depend on the interest being shown in the Contest and the support 
given, 


Winners of the Contest 


1946 Satya Swaroop ... Punjab’s Population and Health Problems. 


1947 A. C. Bhatia ... India’s Population and Food Supply. 


1948 S. A. Joshi ... Population Policies of Nations with High 


Population Pressure. 


1949 Man Mohan Mehta ... Rehabilitation of Uprooted Population. 


Topics—The following topics are only a few examples of the many 


acceptable : 


1. The nature and measurement of population pressure. 
2. Child mortality as an index of population pressure. 
3. 
4 


The relation between education and fertility. 


. Use of motion pictures, chain teaching, comics, pamphlets, and 


co-operative libraries in educating young people. 


. Economic effects of postponement of marriage, education for parent- 


hood, and saving money toward the costs of raising children. 


. Case studies of parents that have risen from poverty and made good. 
. Case studies of families, all of whose children are living. 

. Standards of living of large families. 

. Effect of large families on the net reproduction rate. 

. Net reproduction rate of the Parsees. 

. Infant mortality rate of the Jains. 

. Mahatma Gandhi’s teaching about child mortality. 

. National cost of child mortality. 

. How to save the life of your baby. 

. The cure and prevention of fatal diseases of childhood. 

. Reduction and prevention of death before age thirty. 

. Public health record of the Government of India. 

. How to market a pamphlet on family planning in India and Pakistan. 
. Organization and operation of a family planning service. 

. Family size among the Brahmins and Swamis. 

. Political, religious, and exploitive barriers to family planning by the 


poor. 
How to sell family planning to the poor, 


. Natural methods of spacing children for health. 
. Ethical basis of rhythmic regulation, moral restraint, contraception 


or birth control, sex, hygiene, and midcycle abstinence. 


25. How to have a son by separating male and female spermatozoa before 


insemination. 





26. 
SF: 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 
Fie 


POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 


How to have a son by coitus the day after ovulation. 

Psychiatric barriers, psychological prejudices, emotional conflicts, and 
irrationalities concerning population. 

A graduated luxury tax to pay family allowances. 

A graduated wealth tax to build low-rent homes. 

Slum clearance by family planning. 

Dehydration and storage of foods for reserves against famine. 

Production of cattle feed from hydrolyzed sawdust, yeast, and 
ammonium salts. 

Use of atomic energy in photosynthesis of food. 

How to grow protein in seaweed. 

Conversion of pulp mill by-products such as tall oil into cooking 
fats and other foods. 

The manufacture of cheap synthetic food. 

Rehabilitation of uprooted population. 


YOU can easily win the Population Essay Contest—Only a half dozen 


Contestants entered each year since 1944, They received hundreds of 
rupees in prizes plus promotions in their careers. Enter the Contest 
today—WRITE NOW. 


SANT RAM BHATIA, 
Secretary and Editor, 
February 22, 1950. THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN, 
TALBOT HOUSE, 
The Mall, Simla. 











EARN THE MAHATMA GANDHI MEMORIAL AWARD 


Join the Good Parents Association—Get health and medical advice at 
minimum cost. For free application write to Dr. Satya Swaroop, President 
of the Good Parents Association, All-India Institute of Hygiene and 
Public Health, 110, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 


RECOMMENDED READING 
How to Have a Son—{The world famous booklet) 


To Save the Baby—(Home medical advice to keep your children 
healthy) 


Parents Guide to Married Happiness—(Complete and unabridged) 
CO-OPERATE WITH YOUR LOCAL LIBRARY. WHERE 


THERE IS NO COMMUNITY LIBRARY, PLEASE DO WHAT 
YOU CAN TO START ONE. 
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THE LIBRARY : A SOCIAL FORCE’ 
Prof. D. C. SHARMA, M. A. 
Punjab University 


The Book Fair in Simla is now an institution which is taken for 
granted. We have carried it over from Lahore, and if this institution 
has survived the horrors of the partition of India, it is due to the 
indomitable spirit of the Organising Secretary of the Library Association, 
Shri Sant Ram Bhatia. It does my heart good to see it grow from year 
to year. The first Book Fair was a modest affair; the second one 
gave promise of better things to come, and now this third one is an 
achievement which is going to be inaugurated by the learned and the 
Hon’ble Chief Justice of our State. I am not a prophet, but I believe 
that in another two year’s time it will become a landmark so far as 
the revival of interest in books in our State is concerned. It will not 
be like now an affair of the temporary capital of our State but some- 
thing of much greater importance. 


But in the eyes of some there is some kind of incongruity between 
the two words - book and fair, and there are not a few persons who 
have drawn my attention to it. ‘For God’s sake,” they have said to 
me in pleading tones. “Don’t associate the word ‘fair’ with books.” 
To these persons the word ‘fair’ suggests crowds, good cheer and a 
holiday spirit. A fair as we know it in India, is a democratic institution. 
It is in fact, an affair of the masses. It is where the henpen, homespun 
citizens of our country assemble and where they think of the joy of 
living and not of the rigours of their existence. It is to them a 
welcome break from the monotony of their lives, a relief from their 
caves, an occasion for the display of fine clothes, a call to show 
lavishness in spending money, an invitation to good mixing and an 
opportunity to show their physical prowess and their artistic bent of 
mind. Perhaps you will all agree with me so far as this description 
of a typical fair is concerned; but you will not believe that the fairs 
in India as we know them go with the fostering of our artistic skills 
and artistic aptitudes. Yet this is an indubitable fact. In my life I 
have attended many fairs and I have never been to any where music 
and dance, even though of the crudest variety, have not formed part 
of them. So fairs have not been merely occasions of social mirth but 
also occasions which have provided an outlet for our artistic impulses. 
In the background of a fair in India there has generally been the 
religious motive at work. The fair is very often associated with some- 
thing sacred and auspicious, even though it be ofa local nature. So 
fairs in our country have been associated with social, artistic play and 
religious motive. 


Of late, however, a new motive has come into play and this is 
the educational motive. I am sorry to say that ever since I left my 
home which is now in Pakistan I have not been to any fair as people 
understand it, but at Lahore I had the zest of a schoolboy so far as 
attendance at these fairs is concernd. Wherever I went there I saw 
that these fairs were being used for the education of the masses. 





1. , ~~ Address at the 3rd Annual Book Festival on 27th October 1950 
at Simla. 
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There would be a tent in which the Health Department would give 
lessons in health with the help of visual aids. The Department of 
Agriculture would be showing good seeds and new implements; and 
at some places people would be informed about the advantages of 
thrift and saving. It really did my heart good to see how these 
fairs were being used for educating our masses. 


But there were fairs for the many and our Book Fair is meant 
for the educated minority. In India education is not yet universal 
and books are not yet an essential part of the life of every citizen. 
There are not very many persons in India who can read, and amongst 
them who can read there are only a few who care for books. But 
there is no harm if the lovers of books who are at present a minority 
in this country should give vent to their love of books by arranging 
festivals like this. When I look at the programme of this festival I 
cannot help saying how adroitly it has been designed to give play to 
all the motives. All the motives with Which we associate fairs have 
been called into play here. The social motive is obvious; the artistic 
motive is evident; the play motive has not been ignored and the 
religious motive is in the background. It has been said that there 
is no religion higher than truth and books do help us in our search 
for truth. But it is the educational motive that towers above everything 
else and it is the education of the people that we seek through it. 
Alas | we are at present a minority, but all great movements are minority 
affairs to begin with. If we persist, the day is not far off when 
every village in India will have a fair of this kind where the common 
man. will come to have a look at and to buy books as help him in 
his vocation and in his life. He will buy a book on Agriculture 
written in his mother tongue which will enable him to become a better 
farmer. But he will also buy a book on India which will enable 
him to become a better citizen. Then perhaps he will ask for a book 
which will enable him to understand this complex world of ours. Nor 
will he forget to take a book or two which will throw light on 
the problems of life in such a way that these become related to those 
varieties to whick allthe prophets and great men of the world have 
borne witness. It is this life that sustains all of us and this vision 
that inspires all of us. All those who have come to this Book Fair 
today are ardently longing for the day when books will not be the 
proud possession of the cultured minority butan essential part of the 
life of the common man in India. 


That all of us, the common man and the educated man, need 
books goes without saying. We have decided that our country shall 
be a secular, democratic republic; but this cannot be consummated 
unless we educate people in those principles which go with secularism, 
democracy and the republican order. Theocracy, Totalitarianism and 
a Feudal order may suit some countries for some time; but we believe 
in those values which are enshrined in the preamble to our consti- 
tution. Indian citizenship is a privilege which can be had without 
any consideration for any caste, colour, creed or religion. It is like 
the sun which shines upon all alike, But it is a privilege which 
demands certain obligations. It wants us to rise above religious bigotry, 
sense of inequality and lack of freedom of all varieties. Our State 
is an educational State and it educates its citizens in tolerance and 
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love of equality, freedom and peace. But these values cannot be 
preserved by the faiths and the effortsof only a few men at the top. 
Each one of us has to know them and to practice them. So knowledge 
comes first, and without knowledge right conduct is not possible. This 
is the lesson which is given to us by both the streams of philosophy 
in this world, the secular as represented by the Greeks and the 
spiritual as represented by the Hindus and the Hebrews. 


It is for the dissemination of right knowlelge and for the practice 
of right conduct that we need schools, colleges and universities. But 
these are not the only factors. Our public system! of education plays 
a great part in this, but it is not a very effective part. The family 
plays a decisive role in this matter. Unfortunately the teacher in 
India is blamed these days for all the sins of omission and commission 
on the part of a student, but it is conveniently forgotten that while 
a student is with his teachers for about six hours aday, the remaining 
18 hours are to be spent by him under the supervision of and in 
companionship with the members of his family. At worst the teacher 
deserves only one-fourth of the blame. But it is futile to apportion 
blame in such matters. For there are other agencies also at work. 
There are newspapers, the radio, the cinema, magazines and books. 
All these constitute our means of education. To say that all of these 
are turned to good use will be tooverstatethe truth. It willbe unwise 
to say that newspapers give the right kind of knowledge or information. 
The newspapers of today care more for the sensational and the spectacular 
than for what is conducive to stability, normality and peace. So far 
as our movies are concerned, the President of our Republic gave 
only recently very healthy criticism of them. He asked them not to 
equate life with sex appeal. Our radio has also come in fora great 
deal of criticism these days. There are some persons who have protested 
rightly against the preponderance of cheap songs of love in their program- 
mes. Our magazines are what they are and all the books that are published 
are not of the right kind. 


To say all this is not to imply that there is something funda- 
mentally wrong with all these. All these are, like all things human, 
a mixture-a mixture of good and evil, a mixture of wheat as well as 
tares. It is only right knowledge which can help us in weeding 
out what is undesirable. But all the same, all these media of infor- 
mation, knowledge and enlightenment should be kept going. These 
should be reformed as wellas strengthened. No democracy can function 
without enlightened public opinion, and this public opinion has to 
be guided by a knowledge ofthe right principles and the right methods. 
It is these right principles and methods which all our educational 
agencies enumerated above should dissiminate. It is, therefore, evident 
that it is only the multiplicity of these agencies that can make our 
country an educational State; for it is only through education that 
we can realise the ideal of a well-fare State, not merely in the economic 
sense of the world but in an all-round sense. 


That in country every effort is being madeto turn it into an educa- 
tional State goes without saying. Hardly three years have passed when our 
country became free and even during these three years we have made rapid 
strides in the field of education. One of the first things that ‘Free India 
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did was to appoint a Universities Commission whose report you have 
already seen. The number of universities inour country have increased, 
and I shall be happy when our neighbour, Pepsu, has a universty of its 
own. The number of schools and colleges is multiplying all over India, 
and what you call the Indian Punjab has today as many schools as the 
United Punjab had. Radio stations are multiplying, and so are newspa- 
pers and magazines. Our Indian Languages have received tremendous 
impetus after the Independence and not to speak of the literatures in 
other languages, Punjabi in our State has made much headway. Some of 
the writers in this language tell me that more solid work has been done 
in this language during the last three years than in the previous three 
decades. Our film industry has also gone ahead and though its present 
line is mainly sentimental and melodramatic, the day is not far off when 
it will be one of our nation-building activities. All these things made me 
think that so faras the media of mass education are concerned, we are 
doing splendid work. 


In one field, however, we are lagging behind. We are not building 
up a net workof libraries in Indiain a planned and systematic manner. 
The Government of India, I believe, should set up a Commission for the 
organisation of libraries and we should have all those kinds which 
progressive countries like the United States of America and England had. 
I wish that in this matter we should have an expansionist policy. As it 
is our desire that no village should be without a school and no state 
without a university, so it should be our policy that no village should be 
without a library and no State without a provincial public library. All 
these should be linked up with a central library. I say this not because 
I look upona library as atomb of old books or a refuge for new 
books but because I look upon it as an ever-flowing fountain from which 
flow the waters of life. It isa library that can irrigate and fertilize our 
vocational, civic and economic life. No matter what we be or do in life 
it is to a library that we should turn for enhancing our individual efficie- 
ncy and our national peacefulness, To think that these libraries are needed 
only for teachers and lawyers and scientists is not the whole truth. They 
are needed as much for farmers and traders as for them. A library like 
an educational institution has to be the focus of our social aspirations and 
our national ideals and hopes. 


It is for this reason that progressive countries build up libraries. 
They believe that libraries condition the attitudes of individuals and 
therefore society; for society as a collection of individuals. Books as every 
one knows are great agents of social good. Thomas Jefferson said, ‘‘I 
cannot live without books. Books constitute capital. A library book lasts 
as long as a house for hundreds of years. It is not then an article of mere 
consumption, but fairly of capital; and often in the case of professional 
men, setting out inlife it is their only capital.’”” Most of us who have 
come from West Punjab have lost altogether this kind of capital; but this 
should give us the impetus to hoard this capiatl agatn if not individually 
atleast collectively. If books cannot be had as individual possession, they 
should be acquired, through libraries, as national possession. It is because 
they are the token of civilization, decency and stability. 


Itisin this context that an organisation like the Punjab Library 
Association and an institution like the Annual Book Fair should be judged. 
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These are helpful in keeping alive our interest in books and as such these 
are also educational agencies. The students of democracy think that, in 
this world of competing ideologies, only three things can keep democracy 
going. These are pubiicopinion, respect for law, and the actions and 
policies of voluntary groups which seek to promote democracy in one way 
or another. It is libraries of the right kind that shape public opinion, It 
is books of the right kind that shape national destinies. I cannot think 
where Mahatma Gandhi, or for the matter of that, India would have been 
if he had not taken to heart the lessons embodied in the Bhagvad Gita, Unto 
this last and a few books by Thoureau and Tolstoy. These books 
influenced Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude towards life and the world and 
enabled him to shape the destinies of millons of human beings. But 
this interest in books has to be kept awake and it is groups like the 
Library Association that make us book-minded, and it is something like 
this Book Fair which promotes our interest inthem. I remember what 
Arnold Bennett said about the books by a certain author. He bought 
all the volumes by the author and kept them in his library. He did not, 
however, find time to read them. He, however, remarked that every 
time he looked at those volumes, something of their solidity nobility and 
worth entered into his soul. Merely to look at noble books is a rewarding 
experience. To read them is a joyous adventure but to translate their 
ideas into action so that one becomes imbued with tclerance, love of 
freedom,equality and peace is the height of bliss. It is no wonder that 
Thomas Jefferson said, ‘‘I cannot live wlthout books.”’ 


IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC LIBRRIAES 
AND AN EXAMINATION OF THE 
MADRAS PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT 

K. NAGARAJA RAO, M. A., B. L. 
Librarian, Annamalai University 


With the achievement of freedom in our country the time is most 
opportune for the spread of public library movement in an effective 
manner in our land. The public libraries, being mostly democratic, 
played a noble part in moulding the political, social and economic 
activities of the nations of the West and the benefit of such institutions 
should not be lost sight of in our country also. They must be democratic 
in the sense that they ‘‘must of the pecple, by the people and for 
the people”. It means that the common man has a say in its administra- 
tion and management. 


The Ministry of Education, New Delhi, sometime back published 
posters on behalf of the UNESCO bringing out all the salient features 
of public libraries. Such posters, if exhibited at allimportant places, 
where people resort to, will greatly facilitate the spread of the public 
library movement in our land. 


The area of the Indian Union is 12,20403 square miles and that 
of Pakistan 36,1007 square miles. In the Indian Union we have 2,514 
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towns and 578,746 villages. The total population of the Indian Union 
according to 1941 census, is 318 millions, and that of Pakistan 71 
millions. Out of this only 47 millions is literate. Let us consider 
the number of books available in this country for this vast majority 
of people. From the figures available in the Indian Directory of Libraries 
of 1944 we have on the whole a total of 65.1 lakhs of books and 
420 libraries for the Indian Union. ‘This works out at .14 per capita 
for the literates and at .021 per capita for the whole population. 
It is needless to comment that books must be augmented for all types 
of libraries...578,746 and rural libraries and 2, 514 town libraries in all. 


The following table gives the population for each province, rural 
and urban, the number of libraries and percentage of book distribution 
for each province. 
~ Total No.of No. of Percent 

libraries books age of 
Rural book 
supply 


Province - ‘Population in lakhs» 


. Madras ‘ 414.7 é 73 
. Bumbay ‘ 154.3 ’ 95 
. Bengal (West) : 42 
. United 

Provinces. 68.5 481.6 : 18 
. Punjab (India) 14 
. Bihar 19.5 343.8 a 22 
. Central 

Provinces 20.9 147.1 14 
. Orissa 3.2 84 ; 8 
. Ajmer 

Merwara 10.1 9.9 13 
. Native States 

& Agencies 121.4 810.4 121 





376.3 2445.8 3158 420 65.1 





It is but essential that the Government of the country must first take 
in hand the spread of the public libraries as an auxilary to the Education 
department in the initial stages. Itis high time each province is given 
Library Legislation as also the Centre for the National Library and the 
other important libraries in the capital. Let us consider in brief the 
outline of the Madras Public Libraries Act of 1948. It is confined to the 
Province of Madras and is in 18 sections. 


The chief executive officer is the Director, who is to be appointed 
by the Government and who has to manage the affairs of the library 
authorities in the province underhis charge. There are two kinds of 
library authorities (1) for the Metropolis Corporation and the other in the 
District Board and Local Board. 


Election and nomination are the modes of filling the library authorities. 
For the Metropolis the Corporation has to elect 3 members; the remaining 
members are to be nominated by the Government, of which 3 happen to 
be officers in charge of libraries, two Headmasters of High Schools. and a 
Principal of a college and the other an officer to be appointed by Govern- 
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ment, who is the Secretary of the library authority. Thus we have 
representations from schools and colleges and Government nominee for 
the metropolis. For the district local authorties the Director has to 
nominate 10 members, three of whom are library officials in the district 
5 headmasters and the remaining number are to be elected for each 
taluk, 1 representative by the President of the Panchayats, the actual 
number depending on the population of each taluk. The chairmanship 
is by election both for the metropolis and the district boards. The tenure 
of office is 3 years, members being eligible for re-nomination and 
re-election. 


The library authority has a corporate body &nd seal can sue and be 
sued, has power to acquire land and property. It has also power to 
constitute executive committee of 7 members. It has to prepare schemes 
for the spread of libraries for inspection by the Director, who has to give 
effect to them. 


It has power to administer the libraries (a) to get books, periodicals 
newspapers and lantern slides, (b) appoint staff for the libraries, (c) 
change site of library with the sanction of the Government (d) provide 
for lectures and holding of classes, (e) accept gifts with the sanction of 
the Government (f) make rules for governing the conduct of members of 
the pees in the libraries, any of which the Government may cancel or 
modify. 


Under section 12, local library authority may levy a cess at the 
rate of 6 pies per every whole rupee in the property tax or house tax. 
The Corporarion, the Municipel Council and Panchayat may collect the 
cess and hand it over to the library authority. Power to raise the. cess 
lies with the Government. 


Section 13 deals with the library fund, which is made up of (1) the 
cess, (2) contributions, gifts or endowments (3) special grants for public 
libraries, and (4) Government contribution of sum equal to the cess collectd, 
except to the Madras City- Library authority. Section 14 refers to 
maintenance of accounts subject to audit, inspection and disallowance and 
surcharge. 


The provincial Government reserve the right to supersede or reconstitute 
the local library authority after giving notice of such intention and hearing 
their explanation, if any. This is governed by section 15. Section 14 
authorises the Director to examine a report and returns are sent by local 
authorities; and by section 17 the Director has to inspect the public or 
aided library. By virtue of section 18 the Government may make rules 
to carry out the provisions of the Act, rules for conduct of elections of 
members to library authority maintenance of minutes of meetings etc. 
and also for the library grant-in-aid code. 


The whole act is full of governmental control and not much provision 
is made for encouragement of private and social enterprise and philanthropy. 
Starting with the Director’s appointment, nominations to the city library 
authority, making regulations for conduct of elections and section (3) 
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requires the provincial committee to be constituted by the Government, 
According to section 8 (2)e. sanction of Government is required to close 
or discontinue any public library and also for acceptance of gifts by local 
library authority. The Government also reserve a right to modify any 
rules or regulations made by local library authorities after giving them 
due notice to make representations. The Government sanction is 
necessary to raise the library cess. The Government are obliged to 
contribute a sum equal to the cess collected excepting the city authority. 


This Act may be said to be compulsory and Government’s powers 
seem to be too much. It is necessary in the initial stages for the 
spread of the public library movement, which is so poor and precarious 
in our land. It is high time all the provinces and Centre follow 
the lead given by Madras and help to spread and maintain a network 
of highly organised and_ well-established systems of public libraries 
in our land. 


The work of book selection for these public libraries, their staffing 
and administration, architecture of these public libraries and all other 
matters of organisation and equipment have also to be carefully examined 
and adopted. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LIBRARIES IN THE ANCIENT 
AND MEDIEVAL PERIOD OF HISTORY 


THE HON’BLE Dr. SYED MAHMUD 
Minister for Transport, Bihar 


I need scarcely remind you about the importance of Libraries and the 
role they play in the expansion of education. Compared to western countries 
the Library Movement in India is in its infancy but it is a welcome sign 
that this movement is gathering momentum as is evidenced by the fact 
that this University has started courses in Library Science. Barring the 
University Libraries the number of large public libraries like the National 
Library of Calcutta, Connemara Public Library of Madras and t.e Public 
Libraries in Bombay, Poona, Lucknow and elsewhere is limited whereas 
in England, U. S.A. or Germany large sized well equipped Public 
Libraries have develuped as active centres of Adult education even in 
provincial towns. 


In Pre-Buddhist India the Brahmanic Ashrams were the main centres 
of learning and discipline both of the mind and body. Pupils had to 
lead a life of austerity and privation so that they could profitably imbibe 
the instruction of their teachers. Knowledge acquired was stored in books 
of which a rich collection accumulated in these centres of learning. In 
Buddhist India these Ashrams developed into Viharas and individual 
instruction gave place to educational corporation. During the Gupta 
and Pala period there were as many as 18 Universities in what is now 
known as Bengal and Bihar. The best known of these Nalanda gives us 
some idea of the importance of Libraries in the Collegiate education. The 





Note :—This article is based on an Address delivered by the Hon‘ble Dr. Syed 
Mahmud on the ‘Library day & Book Exhibition’ at the Benares Hindu 
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Reading Hall with reading desks arranged in rows and side walls packed 
with shelves of books collected from all over the known world was the 
most important centre of the University. On the wall facing the entrance 
was a collection of Buddhist deities with Bhyani Buddha or Buddha entering 
offered prayers to him and thereafter turned to their books in a spirit 
of devotion and reverence. They felt that round about them 
were hovering the spirits of the departed who had left their treasures 
of wisdom in the books which they were studying. It is this 
spirit of devotion which wag the distinguishing feature of the Buddhist 
Libraries and this has also been maintained to a large extent in the 
monasteries of Tibet even today. The Buddhist Library plan spread to 
Indo-China, Siam, Burma and Tibet in the East and through diverse 
channels to the West as_ well. 




















The existence of libraries implies a considerable written literature, 
and a considerable civilisation; the excavations in Babylonia and Assyria 
have revealed the fact to the world that the taste for collecting books is 
no modern phenomenon. 


Passing from the twilight to the full daylight of history, we find 
among the Romans a decided taste for collecting books, not merely for 
private use, but also for the pubic benefit. Not to speak of Ulpius 
Trajanus, that founder of the most famous of the Imperial libraries, there 
were other emperors who followed in his wake. It is said that in the 
fourth century there were twenty-eight public libraries in Rome only. 
Nor were libraries confined to the imperial city merely. 


The fall of the Western Empire was indeed a signal for the decay of 
letters. The barbarians streamed over the frontiers and established 
themselves on the ruins of the Roman Empire. In the stormy times that 
followed, the library traditions of the Romans, if not forgotten entirely, 
served as an incentive or stimulus but to a few. 

















For many centuries Europe surrendered its claims of being an 
encourager and supporter of letters to a people which had come into 
being, so to speak, at the sound of the voice of the Prophet of 
Arabia. After breaking the barriers of the Roman Empire and subverting 
the Sassanide dynasty, the Moslems turned their attention to the cultivation 


of learning. 












During the period ofthe Middle Ages these very inhabitants of the 
desert showed themselves the leaders and pioneers of civilisation. 







The first academy of science inthe Middle Ages in the West was that 
of the Saracens at Toledo in Spain. The free University at Cairo, the 
House of Wisdom, in the eleventh century anticipated Bacon’s ideal as The 
‘Brothers of Purity’ established the most remarkable institution for the 
cultivation of science previous to moderntimes. Hammer-Purgatall 
enumerates 5,218 writers down to the eleventh century before Western 
Europe had done anything approximately equivalent to their work. 










Such a large collection of books was made, that Haroon-ur-Rashid had 
to establish the famous Beitul-Hikmat. The Beitul-Hikmat possessed 
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books in many languages : Persian, Greek, Coptic, and Chaldean. Yahya 
Ibn Khalid, the Bermecide, was the head and fount of the movement. 
He sent for Pundits from India, and it was through these Pundits of India 
that the hitherto concealed treasures of the Hindus became accessible to 
the Moslems. To Persian works special attention was paid, as the Bermecides 
were of Persian extraction. 


The mantle of Haroon fell on his son, and Mamoon, following the 
example of his father, made large additions to the libraries, and carried on 
the translation work on a far greater Scale. Tradition has it that he 
expended 300,000 gold muhors in translating works of the Greeks only. 


The library of Al Wakidi (ninth century) required 120 camels, with 600 
chests, to carry it from Bagdad to beyond the Tigris. The taste for 
books went on increasing so much that, in the fourth century of the 
Hegira, the Arab Empire was studded with libraries. 


Flying before the Abbasside advance, the last action of the house 
of Omayya sought safety in the distant land of Spain. In Spain, more 
than elsewhere. the Moslem genius received its full development and 
attained its full stature. Moslem Spain stands out in the history of 
the Middle Ages in unfading splendour. To it Europe owes perhaps 
the largest debt, for it was Spain which handed the lamp of learning 
to the West. 


With the accession of Hakam to the throne of Cordova a new 


impulse was given to the literary activity of the Moslems. Messengers 
were sent to all parts of the East to procure books, and literary men 
were invited and liberally paid. The historian Ibn Khaldoon asserts 
that the catalogue of the poetical works alone ran up to 880 pages. 


In Bokhara Nuh Ibn Mansur, the Sultan of Bokhara, foundeda 
remarkable library. It was this Nuh Ibn Mansur who offered the 
premiership to Sahib Ibn Abbad, but the latter declined it, and one 


of the reasons assigned was that it would require 400 camels to transport 
his books only. 


The Mughals dynasty in India, likewise, extended protection to arts 
and sciences, and took deep interest in the progress of culture. The 
Emperor Shah Jehan was indeed a well-read man and extremely fond 
of books. The Adil Shahi and Kutub Shahi kings of the Deccan 
also followed the example of the Mughals princes as far as the encourage- 
ment of learning was concerned. In India there existed several well- 
known libraries, but no traces of these libraries were found after the 
Mutiny. In those times, of which history has a doleful tale to tell, 
these libraries were either destroyed or books were taken out of the 
country. 


This account will not be complete without a mention of the Khuda 
Baksh Oriental Library at Patna. The life-long efforts of two generations 
have given us an Oriental Library the like of which does not exist in Asia. 
It contaians a wealth of rare manuscripts on a wide range of subjects 
collected from all over the Orient. When I held charge of Education 
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portfolio in 1938 I had planned to start a Sanskrit and Pali Library at Patna 
so that the Khuda Bakhsh Khan and Sanskrit Libraries could function as 
the centres for the promotion of Oriental learning at Patna. Although 
the scheme had made good progress and even land had _ been 
earmarked for the Sanskrit Library, to my lasting sorrow ,I may mention 
that it did not materialise. Ihad another plan of starting the Asoka 
Academy at Rajgirha for the promotion of Buddhist and Jain studies, 
The eminent scholar Rahul Sankirtayana was sent to Tibet in 1938 
for the collection of manuscripts. His collections have been stored 
inthe Patna Museum. It was also proposed to translate back into 
Sanskrit books which were originally written in Sanskrit and translated 
into Tibetan and Chinese but the Sanskrit originals do not exist today. 
This cultural reconstruction would have been one of the main tasks 
of this Academy. Alas! this scheme too did not materialise, and my 
ambition remains unfulfilled up till now. 


Before I conclude I would appeal to you all to strive your best 
to develop networks of libraries all over the country and so to develop 
them that they become the centres of learning both for the young and 
the old. 


SCIENCE LIBRARIES 
DR, G. T. Kale, D.Sc. 
Central Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore 


Broadly speaking, science libraries today are much in the same 
situation as scientific research was in this country as recently as 30-35 
years ago. In the near future, much attention will have to be devoted 
to the development of scientific and technical libraries, the training 
of suitable staff for these libraries, and the service such libraries should 
render to scientific research. Otherwise, science libraries will not be 
able to keep up with the growth of science and technology. While 
money now-a-days is not grudgingly spent on science, the outlook for 
scientific libraries so far as funds, accomodation and personnel are 
concerned, is, however, still rather old - fashioned and even characterized 
by laissez faire. Consequently, even large science libraries are not always 
able to acquire complete runs of technical periodical literature and 
engage qualified staff to improve the library service. Those who are 
handicapped by this mal-adjustment are obviously the scientific workers 
who cannot keep abreast of scientific results which it is the aim of 
science librarians to obtain for them in the form of various types of 
documentation. 


In a recent report by the Working Party on Scientific Libraries 
in the United Kingdom, it was recommended that a Scientific and Techni- 
cal Library Authority should be set-up as a semi-independent agency 
of the Government to run central loan and reference libraries and to 
advise and assist financially other technical libraries. We have already 
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stressed in these columns the need of a special body, official or non- 
official, to promote the special library service in India, and the recruitment 
and training of special librarians. It seems indicated that in a country 
which is on the path of industrialization and where libraries in different 
technological fields are to be built up, and Advisory Body consisting 
of scientific librarians and Information Officers should form a necessary 
part of the Scientific Department of the State. Besides doing the 
important function of policy-laying in such matters as, for instance, 
how far to permit or avoid duplication of scholarly material in libraries 
forming the chain of national science libraries, the Body will bestow 
advice on the development of a central reference library for science 
either in the metropolis or at some suitable place so as to havea 
national centre of scientific and technical literature. The selection of 
an already existing important science library as a nucleus of the national 
science library may not be ruled out. Moreover, the Body will be 
in a position to have a concerted plan for the growth of scientific 
and technical sections in the libraries of universities and Government 
aided institutions and Learned Societies, and also of public libraries 
especially those in industrial areas. 


In brief, among matters on which the Advisory Body will be 
able to offer help and guidance to promote science library service in 
the country may be included: (1) Correct assessment of various require- 
ments of science libraries in the light of their expanding activities, 
(2) Preliminary and intensive training of scientific librarians and 
information officers, (3) Preparation of reference tools such as union 
catalogues and compendiaof technical periodicals, bulletins and pamphlets, 
(4) Development of a chainof technical information centres, (5) New 
library techniques and mechnical and electrical aids adaptible in science 
libraries, (6) Formation of a national translation pool of scientific and 
technical articles, and (7) Establishment of an inter-library loan system, or 
alternatively, of quick photostat or microfilm services tomake knowledge 
from libraries and information centres readilya vailable to industries and 
research workers. 


HOW BRITISH LIBRARIES HAVE DEVELOPED 
A SYSTEM THAT SERVES THE PEOPLE ' 
BERNARD FONSECA 


Britain’s system of public libraries is just a hundred years old; 
and it now has over 40 million books and no fewer than 12 million 
readers on its lists. The total number of book issues a yearis 312 
million — an average of a book a fortnight for every reader. That 
does not account for all the people who come to read but not to take 
home books. 


Nor in that figure of 12 million readers —and they number one 
in every four people in the United Kingdom —can the statisticians 
have included many who read books brought home by a husband, son, 
brother, wife, mother, daughter or friend. It is calculated that of 50 





1 By Courtesy of the British Information Services, New Delhi 
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million people in the United Kingdom, only about 60,000 are not 
within reasonably easy access of a public library. Of every 833 people, 
$32 can make use of a library. No other country in the a with 
a big population has as complete a library system. 


The whole system has developed in the democratic, almost haphazard, 
way that characterises so many British institutions; a way that consists 
in making an idea work rather than in drawing up plans and rules 
and regulations. Hence it is a system evolved by the people and one 
that suits their needs and tastes. 


The Centenary 

The centenary observed in 1950, and marked by an exhibition by 
the National Book League, is of the passing of a piece of permissive 
legislation by Britain’s Parliament which authorised local authorities in 
boroughs of 10,000 inhabitants or more to levy a rate of a halfpenny 
in the pound for the purpose of providing a public library — provided 
two-thirds of the rate-payers were in favour of the newlevy. That was 
all. It was left to the individual boroughs to act. 


And they did act. The number of library authorities was 28 in 1860; 
by 1900 it was 352, and 50 years later it was 587. But the number of 
points at which library services were available rose from 480 in 1896 to 
23,000 in 1949. 


All Points of View 


Books, refernce works and usually a large number of newspapers and 


periodicals are available in the average library. Anyone may enter and 
read what he likes. The shelves are usually open, leaving readers to 
choose freely. The newspapers available express all points of political 
view: and all seem to be well thumbed by the end of the day, showing 
that every viewpoint gets its hearing. 


Many people are not able to make use of a library in the usual way. 
There are the aged to whom books can be a great help and inspiration. 
There are the sick. There are the people in prison. To these individuals 
a system of library service is being developed which will, in time, give all 
equally the benefits of whatever reading they may need. © 


Books are being provided to an increasing extent to old people’s 
clubs, and in many cases selection of books are taken to the homes of those 
who connot go to a library. Public libraries are administering hospital 
libraries and sending trained staff with literature to visit each patient. 
Libraries are also being run in prisons where they can be very helpful to 
the inmates. 


Literary Power Grid 


The libraries developed by voluntary action in widely scattered and 
diversified localities. A national ‘‘hook-up’’ of literary resources-a 
literary power grid as it were also developed through voluntary enterprise. 
It started asa Central Library for Students to supply books to isolated 
students and adult classes. With help from the Carnegie Trust it developed 
into a National Central Library which is the centre of a countrywide 
system of interlending between libraries. 
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It houses the catalogues of 200 libraries which are ready to lend books 
to students through other libraries. As the system grow 12 regions 
were created, within each of which the different institutions help 
one another, only resorting to the National Central Library when 
necessary. 


The library system is,indeed, one of which Britain can well be proud, 
but, as is the case in any community which has a progressive outlook, those 
who have charge of it are not contentto rest. There is room for further 
development, they feel, particularly in the spending of more money on 
new books, for the outlay is still not very great averaging three shilings 
a year per head of the population of which only ninepence is spent on 
books-for the demand for reading matter is as big as over despite the 
introduction of films, radio and television. 


A SURVEY OF THE EIGHT ALL INDIA 
LIBRARY CONFERENCES 


Achievements Criticisim Suggestions 
Pt. D. SUBRHMANYAM. M. A. 
Librarian, Banaras Hindu University Library, Banaras 


Now that the vitalising work of the Library movement in India passed 


through all the stages of children’s diseases (ararficerfa) and is 
passing through teens of bloom, indicating a bright future, it is quite 
proper that we should make a survey of the progress and take stock of the 
achievements, on the eve of the 9th All India Library Conference 
to be held at Indore. This will not only give us further incentive 
to work with more enthusiasm and vigour in the task of this all- 
important, essential and constructive nation-building programme, but 
would also show us the paucity of our work and the future plans 
we have to adopt. A _ new life is pulsating throughout India for 
the last twg decades. She chafes and fumes at her backwardness 
and intensely desires and makes efforts to go ahead of nations once 
more conquering the devils of poverty, ignorance, squalor and _ supersti- 
tion through economic and social reforms, literacy campaigns and 
compulsory education supplemented by statutory library provision. 


2. A Brief of retrospect 


21. When we reflect on the different movements in the awakening 
of nations, we find that history repeats itself. Students of history 
of Library movement in foreign lands do find similar phases of cons- 
ciousness and efforts and one wonders why a nation rousing after 
centuries of torpor and inaction, does not take advantage of the 
experiences of others and builds institutions without undergoing the 
grinding-mill of the same experiences and lapse of time that others 
had undergone. This shows that nations like individuals would never 
be benefited by the experiences and advice or by the beacon lights 
shown by others. India attained to a height of civilization unparalleled 
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in the world in all its phases, and entered into a state of torpor for 
the last thousand years. Physically conquered and enslaved, the sound- 
ness of her mind also was shattered equally. Meanwhile the western 
nations made an astonishing progress from 16th century onwards- a 
century of astounding land-marks in the modern progress of life. 


22. A survey of the past Library Conferences will not be complete 
without setting up the social background and indicating the efforts 
of the nation in different parts of the country, though sporadic and 
not sustained. From the time of the Vande Mataram movement 
(1910) a general national consciousness was roused all over the country. 
Night schools, small libraries were organized to benefit the less unfor- 
tunate brethren. As early as 1908 the Maharaja of Baroda, the late 
Savajirao Gaekwad appointed Mr. Borden an American expert, to 
organize the modern library system in the Baroda State as a corollary 
to the compulsory free education which he introduced in the State. 
A net work of travelling libraries and a central library with achildten’s 
and women’s section were established. 


23. The Baroda example inspired Punjab and the Punjab University 
invited Mr. Asa Don Dickinson, Librarian of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (U.S. A.) to organize the University Library. Within his short 
stay in Punjab he organized a library training class and inspired a 
number of enthusiasts for the library movement. The Punjab Library 
Association which was formed in 1929 organized a number of Library 
Conferences and launched on the most substantial and creditable work 
of publishing the ‘‘Modern Librarian’’ as the official organ to render 
valuable services to the cause of the profession by initiating a real 
library movement in the province with a methodical education of 
library technique. Dr. A.C. Woolner, Mr. R.C, Manchanda, Prof. 
Mowbray Velte and Sant Ram Bhatia will always be remembered for 
their selfless work in the movement. 


24. The Andhras were equally inflamed with the Baroda movement 
and took earnestly to organize village libraries thoughout the Andhra 
country. The first world war speeded up the masses and excited them 
with a curiosity to know the daily stirring news of the war and thus 
education spread throughout. In their enthusiasm the Andhras held 
All-India Public Library meetings and started a Library Journal. Later 
the Madras Library Association was formed with Mr. S.R. Rangana- 
than as its Secretary. With his dynamic efforts the library minded- 
ness has been created throughout the provice. The great votaries 
of library movement in Bengal were Kumar Manindra Deb Rai Mahasai 
and Mr. T.C. Dutta who roused the masses by holding conferences 
of Libraries in Bengal. 


25 In the year 1918, the Government of India called an ‘All India 
Conference of Librarians’ at Lahore, in response to the growing interest 
taken in Libraries and the problems which they represent. This was 
attended by very few professional librarians. In 1920 an All India 
Public Library Association was formed at Bezwada and it arranged for 
library conferences in various places of India along with the sessions 
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of the Indian National Congress and the eighth conference was held 
in Bezwada in April 1933. The first rays of light of Indian renaissance 
dawned in the ‘Library Service Section’ of the First All Asia Educational 
Conference held at Banares in, 1930, when a ‘Model Library Act’ 
framed by Mr. S. R. Ranganathan was discussed, approved and commended 
to governments of the land. It further discussed about the reorganization 
of the All-India Public Library Association on certain lines. But in 
the meanwhile, due to the demand for an organized professional body 
to look after the Library movement an All India Library Conference 
was decided and called for at Lahore in 1932; but it could not hold 
its sessions due to a virulent type of an epidemic. Later on, professional 
librarians and persons representing learned societies, Universities etc., 
joined together to call an ‘All India Library Conference’ at Calcutta 
in 1933 and establish an Indian Library Association, to spread library 
movement, to encourage running libraries on scientific methods, to improve 
the status of libraries and to arrange for training in Librarianship. 


3. All India Library Conferences 


31 Calcutta. From 12th to 14th September, 1933 the first All 
India Library Conference was held in Calcutta. The Chairman of the 
Reception Committee was Dr. U. N. Brahmachariand the Conference was 
presided over by Dr. M.O, Thomas. It was opened by the Educational 
Commissioner of the Government of India Mr. J. Leitch Wilson. The 
number of delegates who attended was 40. The Reception Committee 
consisted of 106 members. Nine papers were contributed. Among a 
number of 20 resolutions passed the important were the following: 

(1) The compilation of a directory of Indian Libraries. (2) The 
compilation of a Union Catalogue of Scientific periodicals in the important 
libraries of India, (3) the encouragement of training in Library Science 
and trained persons (4) the raising of the monetary status of librarians. 
The main object of the conference was to establish an All India 
Library Association to spread the Library movement, This was achieved 
through the energetic efforts of the late Sir A, C. Woolner and late 
Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah, the late Mr. R. C. Manchanda, Dr. 
S. R. Ranganathan and Dr. M.O. Thomas. Many enrolled themselves 
as its foundation members, 


32 Lucknow. The second conference was held in 1935. From 20th 
April in Lucknow at the invitation of the authorities of that University. 
The Vice-Chancellor Dr. R. P. Paranjpye was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. The Conference was presided over by Dr. A. C. Woolner. 
The number of delegates who attended was 38 and the Reception 
Committee consisted 48 members. Twelve papers on topics concerning 
library science were contributed. Expansion of Dewey Decimal Classes 
concerning Indian subjects, revision of the Punjab Library Primer, and 
the founding of a provincial association were among the 17 (resolutions) 
proposed and adopted by the Conference. The chief achievement of 
the Conference was to establish a Library Association for United Provinces 
of Agra which unfortunately ceased functioning. 


33 Delhi. The third conference was held at Delhi. From 22nd 
to 24th December in 1937 in the Christmas week at the joint invitation 
of the University of Delhi and the Government of India. Rai Bahadur 
Ram Kishore, Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi University was the Chairman 
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of the Reception Committee. The opening address was delivered by 
Sir G_ S. Bajpai, Secretary to the Government of India. The Presidential 
address was read by Dr. Wali Mohammad. Only 35 delegates attended 
the Conference and the Reception Committee comprised of 66 members. 
Twenty papers were contributed and it was a big success. Of the 11 
resolutions passed, those relating to the organization of College and 
university libraries, to the employment of trained persons as librarians, 
to the establishment of provincial copyright libraries and to the survey 
of rural and urban libraries were important. 


34 Patna. At the invitation of the University the 4th All India 
J.ibrary Conference was held at Patna, from 13th to 15th April, 1940. 
Dr. Sacchidanand Sinha, Vice-Chancellor of the University was responsible 
for the invitation and he was the Chairman of the Reception Committee. 
The Inaugural address was delivered by the Hon’ble Sir Arthur Trevor 
Harris, Chief Justice of the High Court, Patna. The Conference was 
presided over by Mr. John Sargent, Educational Commissioner of the 
Government of India. The number of delegates rose to 83 and the 
Reception Committee members consisted of 158. Nineteen papers were 
contributed. Eleven resolutions were passed, the framing of model 
library act, the consideration of the Library scheme prepared by the 
Bihar Library Association by the Government of Bihar and furthering 
the cause of the Library movement in Bihar, the necessity of providing 
a quarterly journal for the Association are afew important ones. The 
Conference gave further impetus to the Mass illiteracy campaign started 
the congress interim regime of 1938 by Dr. Syed Ahmed, Minister of 
Education. 


35 Bombay. The fifth All India Library Conference was held in 
Bombay from 4th to 6th April, 1942. Divan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri 
was the Chairman of the Reception Committee and Mr. R. P. Masani, 
Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University inaugurated the Conference. The 
‘Book in India Exhibition’ organized by the Exhibition Committee was 
opened by Mr. K. M. Munshi. ‘The Professional papers contributed rose 
to 25. The number of delegates increased to 82 and 202 members 
formed the Reception Committee. Eleven resolutions were passed at this 
Conference. The collecting of exhaustive information relating to library 
activities of the provincial library associations, the betterment of the 
conditions of libraries affiliated to the University, establishment of more 
libraries and reading rooms and inclusion of qualified and experienced 
librarians as members of any selection board or committee set up for 
the recruitment of members for University Libraries., The unification 
of the methods of stock-taking in Libraries in Universities are a few 
of the important resolutions adopted at the Conference. As per resolution 
adopted at the 4th All India Library Conference ‘the Model Library 
Act’ entrusted to Dt. Ranganathan for drafting was discussed in detail. 
This act empowers the District boards and Municipalities and village 
panchayats to establish and maintain libraries within their respective 
jurisdiction. The provisions of the act aimed at making the libraries 
a vital force in the cultural and educational uplift of our country. 
The urban and rural library authorities for organizing the library have 
different functions, rhe first having a direct library service, the latter 
functioning through central reservoir libraries. 
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The speeches of Mr. R. P. Masani, K. M. Jhavari and Mr. K, M. 
Munshi indicate the library consciousness of the public and gave confidence 
that the Conference is not a mere gathering of the professionals, The 
Bombay Conference is another land mark in the history of the library 
movement in India. 


36 Jaipur. was the avenue for the Sixth Session of the All India 
Library Conference held from 7th to 10th April, 1944 at the invitation 
of tue Government of H.H. the Maharaja of Jaipur. Mr. J. C. Rollo, 
Special Education officer was the President of the Reception Committee 
of the Conference. Sir Mirza Ismail, Prime Minister opened the Conference. 
Rai Sahab S. R, Ranganathan was elected as the first Librarian President 
of the Association. 101 delegates attended the Conference. 28 professional 
papers were presented. ‘The Conference adopted nine resolutions. 
Interesting and instructive problems on various points of professional 
technique including Colon classification, the problem of post war recons- 
truction of libraries in India were discussed, The extreme desirability 
of establishing a Central Copyright Library in a central place and provinctal 
copyright libraries; the appointment of qualified persons in the training 
of Librarianship and introducing uniformity in the system of training 
in the matters of duration, of courses of sy!labus; the seeking of the 
aid of All India Radio for educating the public about the use of 
libraries in the regional languages of the stations are the most important 
of the resolutions adopted. The Session gave an impetus to loca! 
library activities and to the local professionals in general. 


37. Baroda. Atthe invitation of the Government of Baroda and 
Baroda State Library Association, the Seventh Library Conference was 
held at Baroda from 26th to 28th January, 1946. Her Highness Shanti 
Devi Giikwad inaugurated the Conference and the Presidential Address 
was delivered by Hon’ble Sir M. Aziz-ul-Haque. A Library exhibition 
with four sections (1) Baroda Section, (2) Modern Librarianship Section 
(3) Anatomy of Book Section and (4) the Living Book Section was 
opened by His Excellency B. L. Mitter. A Souvenir also was published 
giving a brief history of the library movement in Baroda. 158 delegates 
attended the Conference from various parts of the country. 30 profes- 
sional papers were contributed to the Session. The Conference adopted 
9 resolutions of which the most important ones dealt with the advance- 
ment of library movement in provinces and states and the provision 
of scholarship for training abroad as well as strengthening the activities 
of the All India Library Association. The success of the Conference 
was due to the hard work of Mr. T. D. Waknis, Curator of Libraries, 
Baroda. 


38. Nugpar. The Eighth Session of the All India Library Conference 
was held at Nagpur from 20th to 23rd January, 1949 (after a long 
interval) in India. His Excellancy Sri Mangaldas Pakwasa, Governor 
of C.P. and Bihar inaugurated the Conference and the Vice-Chancellor. 
Lt. Col. K.L. Dubey was the Chairman of the Reception Committee. 
Dr. S. R. Ranganathan delivered the Presidential Address, An exhibition 
of manuscripts, rare books, bindings, and library literature was organized. 
Nearly 200 delegates attended the Conference. A symposium of papers 
relating to ‘Vitalising of Library Service in New India’ was invited. 
The revision of the constitution and reorganization of the Association 
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was felt keenly by the President and he made the rules more elastic 
to bring life and reality into the proceedings of the Conference. Librari- 
ans of departmental and scientific technical and commercial libraries 
met to organize a special libraries section of the I. L. A. as a necessity 
was felt for group discussions to formulate definite policies and to 
devote sufficient time for deliberations 


_ Some librarians felt that the medium of deliberations should be in 
Hindi, the State language instead of English and some left the house 
because they could not understand. The publication of the Library 
Bulletin and the Indianization of Library terms was desired keenly. The 
Conference is not merely a passing of a dozen resolutions and enter- 
tainments but ithad begun its work in right earnest with the sympathy 
and library-mindedness of the central and provincial governments. A 
good start has been made under the enthusiastic and wise guidance of 
the President. The heydey of the Indian Library Association can as 
well be reckoned from this Conference 


4. Achievements and Criticism. 

These Conferences which are being held in different parts of the 
country for the last two decides have done much to bring home-the 
importance of the library movement, library cooperation and library 
training. They have given the librarians’ of the whole country an 
excellent opportunity of meeting and discussing common problems and 
evolving useful schemes. They have brought about the whole-sale 
cooperation of all those who are concerned in the spreading of 
literacy and development of the library idea as an instrument of 
knowledge and culture. The indefatigable work of the librarians all 
these years brought about library consiousness in the public and convinced 
them that libraries play an important role in jhe renaissance of the 
country and are indispensable for human progress. The absolute and 
immediate need for promoting and enicting an adequate library legislation 
in India is recognized and the ‘Model Library Act’ approved at Banares 
in 1930 has been passed recently at Madras and other provinces are 
now biding to introduce the library legislation. 


The I. L. A. has published a Directory of Indian Libraries in 
1930 with a revised edition in 1944. The paucity of libraries in 
India showed that the movement has to make a great headway in 
order to fulfil its aims. To facilitate the inter-loan of books ‘Publica- 
tion of the Union catalogue of scientific periodicals of important 
literature in India was undertaken. It further attempted at the expan- 
sion of the Dewey scheme in Indian subjects been which has approved 
by the Lake Placid Club. Two standared journals on librarianship 
‘Abgila,’ and the ‘Indian Librarian’ are being published, these, are 
on the documentary service. Taus the Indian Library Association 
has established itself on a permanent basis in a creditable way. 


41 Provincial Library Associations and Literacy Campaigns 

During the years 1920 - 47 Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Madras, Andhra, 
United Provinces, Bombay and Travancore saw a surging activity, The 
All India Library Association did much to diffuse Library consciousness 
throughout the country. Thousands of village libraries were started in 
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different provinces to prevent the new literates from relapsing into 
illiteracy by the supply of suitable reading matarials. Vernacular books 
covering wide range of subjects were specially written to prove of 
great use in promoting adult education. 


42 Professional Status 


It is now recognized that librarianship is no more a mere custodianship 
of books but a highly technical profession rendering high intellectual 
service to intellectual workers in different fields of knowledge Happily 
for us we find that colleges, Government departments, public libraries 
in the different parts .of the country are insisting on trained graduate 
librarians with a decent starting salary and grade. The Universities 
have become alive to their responsibilities and constrain the authorities 
of colleges affliated to them to have their libraries adequately stocked 
and to appoint trained librarians. In many of the Universities the 
Librarian is placed in the grade of a professor and is allowed the 
membership on boards of studies and other different bodies of the 
Universities. 


Diploma in Library Science courses have been introduced, in Delhi, 
Madras, Banares. Bombay, and Calcutta with some changes in the 
curriculum. ‘The provincial associations have been off and on conducting 
summer courses. The I. L.A. also conducted library courses for 
some time. 


43 A distinct contribution 


S. R. Ranganathan’s significant remarks in the Baroda Conference 
indicate the future of librarianship in India. This can be considered 
as a distinct contribution that India alone can fulfil in the interest of 
the world at large. If the Library is made a vital part of India she 
will be able to apply a much needed corrective to the library service in 
other lands. There the library is touching the level of the mind. It 
is unable to release or even reach the level of the spiritin man. ‘‘The 
library should not only sharpen the intellect but should release the 
spirit in man and this can be done by India alone which has preserved 
the technique in its tradition and life.’’ The credit of this new interpretation 
of library science on fundamental principles and reorientation goes to 
the Doctor singular devotion and dedication to the subject of library 
science raised the status of India in the library world and in future 
westerners have to look to India for guidance in a new library te- 
chnique. ‘‘The Colon Classification, the classified catalogue code with 
the chain procedure in cataloguing is attracting the younger generation 
of British Librarians. They are realizing that the Colon Classification 
contains the seeds of all future growth in the science not only its 
notational flexibility but in the assignment of values to fundamental 
conceptions of arrangement. ( B.I. Palmer ). The codification of library 
ideals and the Colon Classification can be considered as the outstanding 
achievements in librarianship and Indias distinctive contribution to 
the world, 


Dr. Ranganathan has already contributed more than 30 books on 
Library Science which is unparalleled in history. His profound knowledge 
of all problems of librarianship, the charm of his exposition and scholarship 
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endears him to his audiences and students. Indian Librarianship has 
discovered the personality hidden in him to convey a new message to the 
Library world. 


44 Independence Movement 


_ The Library movement in India can as well be said to have an 
indirect effect on the independence movement. One factor which we 
cannot ignore in this phase is the great national conciousness brought 
about by the mass illiteracy campaigns in different parts of the country 
supported by the library movement which culminated in the great 
upheaval of 1946 from Cape Comorin to Simla. The clarion call of 
Mahatmaji was readily responded at every move and the shackles of 
slavery have been thrown out, ultimately. The Britishers were always 
apathetic to the progressive movements and suppressed them lest they 
should bring a revolution. Without the support of Government and 
dependent entirely on the efforts of enthusiastic and public support, the 
sporadic efforts in educating masses had such a far-reaching effect. What 
a rigorious nation we should have been if proper facilities for libraries 
and education have been afforded ? This may be construed as a climax 
of our achievements. 


45 Criticism 

We need not gloat at the few things that we have attained. We 
want Carnegie’s and Rockfeller’s and Gaekwad’s to help the movements 
with finances. Philonthropists should divert their charities to the 
enlightening institutions like libraries instead of temples and charity 
houses. The whole legislature at the state and Union level should 


become library-minded. Ina vast country-a subcontinent Ilke India we 
want not one but hundred of votaries of library science. Right type 
of intelligent youngmen, inspired with a missionary zeal for the profession 
should be recruited to set an ideal for future generations. Soon after 
the present generation of hibrarians vacate, those posts should be replaced 
by efficient and diligent man with the spirit of disinterested service 
to the nation. We are building our libraries from the top - the Univer- 
sity-quite unlike other countries. We have to lay the firm foundations 
starting with rural and urban public libraries. In view of the restricted 
resources, human and material it is advisable to evolve a cooperative 
policy wherever possible. 


5. Training in Library Personnel 

Of the new types of studies to which the Universities of all lands 
have resonated to suit the intellectual, cultural and social needs ofa 
country, Library science is one. This science developes in candidates 
an integral value of the whole field of knowledge and has a general 
cultural and disciplinary value. The modern development of library 
technique in the classification, cataloguing and reference service is depen- 
dent on some fundamental principles in which all the practices, past, 
present and future lie in a potential form and the Library Science 
should make them manifest through the scientific methods. It is only 
Universities which have rich library collections in many subjects that 
can start and maintain a department of Library Science. 


An all-India Library legislation is impending and the full-fledged 
scheme for the whole of India for a thirty year’s programme in advance 
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requires a library trained man-power of at least 1,20,000 as estimated 
by our expert, vetern Librarian. Only four Universities have been 
conducting post-graduate diploma courses to train qualified persons 
for higher cadres of the profession. The University Commission 
appointed after the attainment of Independence inits recommendations 
laid stress that at least one University in each province should offer 
facilities for training for the Diploma Course. It is of the view that 
degree courses in Library Science should be started in at least 3 or 4 
Universities at present in different regions of the country to train the 
leaders of the profession and the teachers of library science and for 
managing the future live grid of libraries covering the whole face of 
India in an efficient manner. The University of Delhi has already instituted 
atwo year’s postgraduate degree course leading to Master of library 
science and Ph. D. course after further two years. The Banares Hindu 
University also is contempleting to introduce a two years degree course 
leading to Master of Library Science. 


6. Our Ideal and Goal 

The Government of India have appointed a committee to consider 
the establishment of a National Cantral Library in Delhi with a copyright 
act attached to it. Under this act it will receive one copy of those 
publications printed in the country and registered in the ‘copyright 
act. The first library act in India has been passed by the Government 
of Madras and the Library bill is on the anvil of legislation in Bombay. 
Fervently hoping that we shall have a library act in. the different 
states of the Union early soon after the economic crisis will be over, 
let us imagine a picture of what we charish to be provided with by 
our veterans in the profession and Government. 


In Free India we should establish a grand National Library worthy 
of our heritage to render all educational, scientific and cultural services. 
A Library plan far ahead for thirty years as envisaged by Dr. Ranganathan 
should be planned from now without committing the very mistakes in 
legislation as in the United Kingdom and United States. 


The N.C. L. should control the entire library grid of the nation 
and possess an exhaustive collection of National Literature - a copy of 
every book published in other countries in India or by India-, a 
national copyright library receiving two copies of all publications of 
the Governments of the Union and constituent States, ‘It should be 
further provided with a national bureau for Inter-Library and Inter- 
national loan, a National bureau for documentation and a national bureau 
for cooperative classification and cataloguing to be abreast with times, 
The National Librarian is not only the Head of the National Central 
Library but is the head of the Department of Libraries of the Union 
Government. 


The capital of every state should have a state central library with 
copyright privileges and should be the central reservoir for the entire 
library system of the state managing inter-library loan. The state 
Librarian is to manage the state central library, administer the Library 
Act, help the Ministry of Education to develop the Library system. 
The state central library is to help in the national cooperative scheme 
of classification and cataloguing, the building of national and international 
bibliography and standardisation of the library technique. 
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The public library system should comprise of the Rural library 
system with travelling library facilities to every village and urban 
libraries as feeders to the rural areas.. Every city is to have a central 
library with a number of branches for its ‘outskirts, The school library 
of the city are to be’ managed by the city librarian and the: college 
libraries should be in relation to the University library. The departmental 
and legislative libraries should be under the State librarian. Special 
libraries for blind, criminals, prisoners, hospital, and sea farer’s are 
also to be established. 










As stressed by Dr. Ranganathan it is too late now for India to 
develop its library service in a casual way but we must jump several 
steps and select the best features of other countries in an eclectic 
manner to take full advantage of them instead of developing it in a 
gradual way. 












7. Conclusion 

The Library movement has taken the momentum and the Government 
of India manned by the intellectual pith of the nation, have every 
sympathy for it and are becoming library-minded as is evident in the 
move for reorganizing the legislative libraries of the different states of 
the Union and at the centfe. Unfortunately, our country is now passing 
through a political and economic crisis with a stark famine facing us 
and we are pessimistic whether this all important problem of liquidation 
of illiteracy and raising up the intellectual level of the nation through 
libraries, would be possible. Ninety percent of the people are not 
having a square meal and it is a vicious circle whether the devils of 
poverty and ignorance are to be conquered first by dessimination of 
education or the provision of the bare nacessities of life for sustaining 
body in asound manner to possess a sound mind, is indispensable. 















However, we should not be daunted by these external passing 
difficulties but we should gird up our loins and go on working with 
a heart to achieve and reach the goal. A millenium would not come 
all of asudden. Nations to redeem take their own time. Time factor 
in the growth of institutions cannot be ignored. Rome is not built 


in a day. 










TARAPOREVALA’S 


TREASURE HOUSE OF BOOKS 
Can supply books on all subjects published in India, 
England and America. Catalogues and lists will be sent 
free on request. 


We have special terms for libraries, clubs, educational 
institutions, etc., that send large orders. 


210 HORNBY ROAD, BOMBAY 1. 
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INDORE 
( THE VENUE OF THE NINTH ALL INDIA LIBRARY .CONFERENCE ) 
Ranvir Saxena 


Indore, popularly called the Queen of Central India, is comparatively 
a young City. Two of the neighbours, Ujjain and Maheshwar [ Ujjaini 
( Avantika) and Mahishmati of the past] have nitched a place for them 
in the ancient history of India and a mere mention of their names conjures 
up large vistas of glorius and great achievements. But Indore is a mere 
pigmy in the company of such ancient giants, history text-books do not 
blow any trumpets about it. Yet, full of life and vigour it is, and while 
others are panting with their energies spent, this beautiful flower of 
Malwa is blooming with its pent up young blood and promised to be 
one of the biggest cities of Modern India. 


The story of the birth of this lively city situated on the plateay of 
Malwa at an altitude of 1738 feet above the sea-level and enjoying a 
salubrious climate is connected with two great and hallowed figures 
of Indian History. 


It is said that when Shivaji, the Great, was returning. to South 
after escaping from the clutches of Aurangzeb at Delhi, he came to 
offer worship at the feet of God Mahakal, at Ujjain and then headed 
towards the South through Malwa. Not very far away from Ujjain, 
there appeared before his eyes atiny village nestling among beautiful 
vegetation and gurgling streams. This village was. known as Indreshwar 
which was latter corrupted first to Indrapur and then to Indur and finally 
to the anglicised Indore, the name that means so much to-day. 


In the eighteenth century, Malwa was virtually governed by the 
zamindar family, The family had its Head Quarters at Kampel; but 
after that they decided to shift the Head Quarters to. this village 
situated on the banks of river Khan. and Saraswati. 


The power of Marathas was increasing like a swelling river and the 


ambitious Baji Rao extended it still further. And:+Malwa was his first. 
objective. The year 1729 saw the rich land of Malwa fall under the. 
sword of the Maratha Chiefs and the Holkar, Scindia and the Powars. 
were granted authority over the land. And in 1733 the Indore District - 


was granted to Malhar Rao Holkar, the founder of the house of Holkar. 


That great and august queen Devi Ahilya Bai was quick to see the 
future importance of this establishment as an important trade route and 
possibly of its great strategic value, and moved the district head-quarters 
to this village. But Maheshwar continued to be the capital of the State. 


The City, situated as it was in a fertile land and located on the very 
life line running between North and South, grew, by leaps and bounds, 
until in 1801, as aresult of deep-rooted rivalries between Daulat Rao 
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Scindia and Jaswant Rao Holkar, the latter was defeated in an engagement 
on October 14th, and the City was sacked ina most barbarious and 
atrocious manner, Everything of value was plundered, houees laid to 
the dust and the wells of neighbourhood were packed to the top with 
the corpses of the ladies of the town who had committed suicide to 
save their honour from being defiled by the Scindia General. 


In 1817, the Peshwa and the British came to a clash and the Holkar 
was defeated at Mehidpur and at the Treaty of Mandsaur ( concluded 
in 1818) Indore was made the Capital of the State. 


Again in 1857, Indore was the scene of a violent rebellion when 
part of the Holkar troops mutinied. 


Since then, the City has been progressing unhampered and has, 
in the course of time, become the biggest City of Central India. An 
idea of the rapid growth of the City can be obtained from the rate 
of growth of its population which is as follows :- 


Indore is now the Summer Capital of the Government of Madhya 
Bharat and is a modern and up-to-date City by every standard. 


It ranks high industrially, being a big Centre of Textile Industry. 
Besides, it has a number of iron and steel works and numerous other 
small and big industries. It is one of the biggest markets of Cotton, 
Malwi wheat, gold and silver. 


Educationally also, the City is quite forward having one Medical 
College, two degree Colleges, and several High Schools for boys and 
girls. The Institution of Plant Industry is well known for its excellent 
work in Cotton and Wheat. There is a Music and Art School also here 
and efforts are being made to raise them to degree Colleges. 


Among the public institutions the oldest is the Indore General Library 
having been founded in the year 1854. The Library has about 25,000 
books and a Membership exceeding 1200. 


Indore is an important centre of art and literature. Hindi Sahitya 
Samiti and the Maharashtra Sahitya Sabha are the two prominent 
Literary bodies doing excellent work. 
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The City is a great nursery of the Game of cricket and the Wizards 
liks Col. C. K. Nayudu, Capt. Mushtaq Ali, Capt. Sarwate, Capt. C. S. 
Nayudu have done a great deal for this King of Sports. 


Indore cannot boast of any antique structures but within the brief 
space of its existance there have appeared some beautiful constructions 
which are worth seeing. The prominent objects of this sort are June 
Rajwada or Old palace, Sheesh Mahal ( Glass palace ), Gandhi Hall, Daly 
College, Residency and the Chhatries ( mausoleumo ) on the banks of river 
Khan, and Yeshwant Sagar, Patalpani ( water fall) and Kalakund in the 
vicinities of the City. 


The management of the City is vested in the hands of the City 
Municipality, instituted in 1870. The annual income of the Municipality 
is Rs. 31,50,000/- and is run on the principles of local self government 
by the selected members. 


Indore is a Railway Station on the Ajmer-Khandwa branch of the 
B. B. C, I. Railway (metre Gauge ) and is about 450 miles from Bombay 
and 542 miles from Delhi and the Bombay-Agra Trunk Road passes 
through it. 


EVENTS AND PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


Third Annual Book Festival at Simla 


The 3rd Annual Book Festival organised by the Punjab Library 
Association was held from 27th to 30th October, 1950 at the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall, Simla. It was inaugurated by the Hon’ble the Chief Justice, Mr. 
Eric Weston, I. C.S., Punjab High Court. While inaugurating it, Mr. 
Eric Weston observed: 


“Every thinking person will subscribe to the theory that libraries 
are essential for a proper realisation by the people of the literature, 
history and conditions of their country and what is not less important 
those of other countries. School education can only be the frame-work 
which is clothed by latter reading, serious and otherwise, and then only 
it developes what I think Bacon called the full man’’. 


Earlier in his Welcome Address delivered by Shri Tek Chand, 
Barrister-at-Law, Chairman of the Book Festival Committee, said, 


‘‘The Library Movement in the Punjab is in its infancy. Whereas 
in other countries great strides have been made in augumenting, popu- 
larising and modernising libraries, we in this country are only at the 
threshold, but we are confident that by education and propaganda the 
intelligentia of this country will soon become library-minded and then 
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it will not take long to catch up with the rest. In order to translate 
a librarian’s dream into realty the first step that should be taken by 
every State in the country is to place on its Statute Book what may 
be called the Public Libraries Act providing for the establishment of 
a comprehensive rural and urban library service’. 


Professor D. C. Sharma, Head of the English Department, Punjab 
University, delivered the Presidential Address ( See Page 77 ). 


In the Book Exhibition Hall more than 11,000 publications (Books. 
old and rare manuscripts, documents, reports, maps, charts, pictures 
and periodicals) representing-India, United Kingdom, the U.S, A. 
U.S.S.R.. Australia, Indonesia, Ceylon, Burma, Canada, China and 
South Africa were displayed. 


Some historical manuscripts of note including Al-Quran 1066 Al-Hijra 
(Shah Jahan’s copy- 1656), the Khalis Nama or a history of the Punjab 
by Rattan Chand Ball ( 1846) and Chahar Bagh-i-Punjab by Ganesh Das 
Badehra ( 1855), specially brought by Sardar Ganda Singh, Director of 
Archives and Museum, Pepsu Government, Patiala, were personally 
introduced by him to the visitors and their display was highly appreciated. 


The Collections of the British Council, Agra, the Australian High 
Commissioner, New Delhi, and Prof. G. R. Sud of the B, M. College, 
Simla, were very much liked by the visitors. 


Publishers Exhibition 

A Publishers Exhibition was inaugurated by Bombay’s Chief Justice. 
Mr. M.C. Chagla at the Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan on Sunday, 12th 
November 1950. 


The Exhibition was divided into three sections: (1) Newspapers; 
(2) Prints by Indian Publishers; and (3) Prints by Foreign Publishers. 
Among Indian publications what attracted a great deal or attention 
were copies of the Koran which ranged in size from large to small, 
the smallest being about one inch by an inch and three-quarters. 


The highlight of the Exhibition is the Antiques Sections. This 
contains tabloid newspapers dating back to 1588 loaned by the People’s 
Library at Dhobi Talao, fascimiles of the Magna Carta, and the Execution 
deed of Charles II. 


Library Day & Book Exhibition 


During the Banaras Hindu University Convocation Week held from 
November 26th to December 3rd 1950, the Library Day and Book 
Exhibition was held on Friday, the 1st December 1950, at 5 p. m., in the 
Sayaji Rao Gaekwad Library, with Hon!ble Dr. Syed Mahmud, Minister 
for Development and Transport, Bihar, as the Guest of Honour. The 
Librarian, offered a cordial welcom to the Hon’ble Minister and intro- 
duced him to the audience as a poneer of Mass Literacy Campaign and 
founder of 4,000 village lbraries in Bihar. During the course of his report 
he gave a short history of the development of the University Library 
under the benign care of the great Mahamana Malaviyaji, and of the 
opening of the Department of Library Science in 1940, as one of the 
faculties of the University, to suit the needs of the country. 
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Bengal Library Conference (Session 1950 ) 





The Bengal Library Conference was held on Sunday, the 3lst 
December 1950 and Monday, the Ist January 1951. The Conference 
was inaugurated by the Hon!ble Rai H. N. Chowdhuri, Minister of 
Education, West Bengal aud presided over by Sri Apurhakumar Chanda. 





Gandhi Gyan Mandir 


The President, Dr Rajendra Prasad, laid the foundation stone of 
the Gandhi Gyan Mandir at Bajajwadi(Wardha) on Deeember 31, 1950. 
The proposed Gandhi Gyan Mandir would be a storehouse of Gandhian 
writings and literature in all languages and a centre of study and research 
on his philosophy. The idea was sponsored by the late Messrs Jamnalal 
Bajaj and Mahadev Desai and the Mandir is to be constructed on a 
seven-acre plot granted and a donation by the Madhya Pradesh 
Government. 















Dr Prasad said the Gyan Mandir, to be erected, would help focus 
the world’s attention on the greatness and righteousness of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s_ principles. There would be collection of books and 
materials here which any student from any part ef the world could 
study. 





Sivananda Prize 


The Sivananda prize of Rs 500 for the best work on philosophy and 
religion has been awarded to Prof. K. Sabharatnam of Nagpur, for 
his book India’s Spiritual Heritage -Part 1. 























To promote the growth of literature in the field of philosophy 
religion and practical spirituality, it had been decided at the instance 
of Swami Sivananda to offer a sum of Rs 500 for the best book 
published (in English or in Hindi) during a year. 





The prize forthe year 1951 will be awarded on September 8 
(Swamiji’s birthday), and books on any of the subjects mentioned 
above and published during the Period July, 1950, to June, 1951 
(inclusive) may be submitted to the Adjudication Committee of the 
Sivananda Book—of the year by July 31. 





Unesco Libraries Seminar 


The Unesco Seminar on The Role of Libraries in Adult Education 
was opened on July 24, 1950, in the Stadsbibliotek (Pubiic Library) of 
Malmo, Sweden, colourfully bedecked for the occasion with the United 
Nations Flag and the flags of the twenty-one countries rcpresented. 


Ms. D.R. Kalia, Director-Designate of the Pilot Public Library, 
Delhi, represented India. 













Much publishable material was prepared for and by the Seminar 
which will be useful in widening the impact of the meeting. The 
working-papers and the final group reports will be particularly helpful 


to librarians and others responsible for the provision of public-library 
services, 
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The Indiian Librarian will publish the following papers in its 
Forthcoming Numbers: 

Library Exhibitions, by Kate Coplan, Chief, Exhibits and 
Publcity, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 

Evaluating the Library’s Programme, by Cyril O. Houle, 

Director of the Library Seminar. Leader of Group I. 

Library Discussion Groups, by S. Mohlenbrock, Librarian, 
Public Library Norrkoping. 

Planning and Organizing the Library’s Adult Education Programme, 
by Marion E. Hawes, Coordinator of Work with Adults, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. ( U. S. A. ) 

Publicizing the Programme and Stimulatimg Reading Interests, 
by Marie D. Loizeauy, Editor, Wilson Library Bulletin. 


Ninth All India Library Conference, Indore 


At the invitation of the Indore General Library, the Ninth All 
India Library Conference will be held at Indore (Madhya Bharat), 
from May 11 to 14,1951. The Conference will be presided over by 
Shri T. D. Waknis, F.L.A., Curator of Libraries, Bombay. 

Along with the Session an Exhibition of Books will be organised 
which will also include - photos and pictures of national and interna- 
tional libraries, portraits of distinguished librarians, authors and out- 
standing personalities connected with the Library Movement, Art of 
Microfilming the books, Charts, posters, diagrams showing the progress 
and development of libraries in different countries, Films on the working 
of great national libraries such as Library of Congress and the British 
Museum. 


Her Highness the Maharani of Scindia has very graciously consented 
to inaugurate the Exhibition. 

Persons attending the Conference can have Railway Return Tickets 
in any class available for one month from their respective stations 
to Indore and book on payment of a single fare. To get this concession, 
a person should: 


(c) get a Certificate signed by the Secretary of the Indian Library 
Association; 

(b) get a letter of authority (based on the above certificate) by 
the Head of the Commercial Department or the District or 
Divisional Superintendents of the Railway on which the 
journey will commence; and 

(c) Present these two documents to the Station Master to get the 

tickets at concessional rates.e 

If facilities for reservation of accommodation are desired, the 
Railway Administration concerned should be addressed in time with 
full details. 

The members of the I. L. A. are requested to apply to their 
authorities to get the necessary travel facilities and to come in large 
numbcrs. 

Please note that this is the first Conference going to be held 
in the Independent Republic of India. 

The Indian Librarian, June 1950 will be a Conference Number. It 
will contain Addresses, Messages & Greetings, Resolutibns, Summaries 
of Discussions, Observations by the Delegates and Visitors, Some of 
the important and essential publications for libraries displayed in the 
Exhibition. 
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BOOK SELECTION GUIDE 


This list of selected new publications is compiled with the assistance 
of the University Libraries, Bombay and Mysore; British Book News, 
London; Library Review, Glasgow; Ontario Library Review, Toronto; 
Library Journal, New York; and the U. S. Quarterly Book Review. 
The Classification follows the third figure of the Dewey Decimal System 
of Library Classification. 

General Works 


Beresford, R. What shall I read? 2v. 

Collison, R. L. Information Services: their organisation & 
administration. 

Farmer, B. J. The gentle art of book-collecting. 

Library Association Year Book, 1950. 

Parkhi, R. S, Principles of Library Classification. 

Thomsen, C & Others. Adult education activities for Public 
Libraries. 


Philosophy 


Aurobindo, Sri. Thoughts and Glimpses. 
Cutten, C. B. Mind its origin and goal. 
Joad, C. E. M. A Critique of logical positivism. 
Lamont, C. Humanism as a Philosophy. 
Rajamannar, P. V. Ancient knowledge & modern research. 
Russell, B. Unpopular essays. 

Religion 
Dasgupta, S. B. An introduction to Tantric Buddhism, 
Divekar, M. New light on Islam. 
Harkness, G. Through Christ Our Lord. 
Ketkar, S. V. Hinduism & its future in the New World Society. 
Merton, T. Waters of silence. 

Sociology 
Aggarwala, O. P. Constitutional Law of India. 
Aiyar, H. R. Congress High Command. 
Chagla, M. C. Law, library and life. 
Chase, S. The Proper study of mankind. 
Dallin, D. J. The Rise of Russia in Asia. 
Haldane, R. B. Universities and national life. 
Hennessy, J. India, Pakistan in world politics. 327 
Laski, H. Trade Unions in the new society. 331 
Masani, M. Our growing human family. 300 
Sen, B, International Law relating to diplomatic practice. 341 
United Nations, Freedom of Information. V. 1. ( Comments 

of Governments ). 323 

Vakil, C. N. Economic Consequences of Divided India. 330 


Language 
Brown, I. Having the last word. 422 
Humphreys, G. Teach yourself English grammar. 425 


Puttappa, K. V. & Halappa, G.S. The language problem. 404 
Raju, V. B. Alphabet and script. 411 


Natural Science 
Albert, A. Solid analytic geometry. 516 
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Blake, E. R. Preserving birds for study. 




















































Born, M. Natural philosophy of cause & chance. 530 
Brown, G. B. Science: method and philosophy. 501 
Durrant, P. J. Organic chemistry. 547 
Hogg, J. The Microscope: its history, construction & application. 578 
Parker-Rhodes, A. F. Fungi, friends and foes. 589 
Winchester, A. M. Biology & its relation to mankind. 570 
Useful Arts 
Aggarwal, S.C. Salt industry in India. 664 
Bowman, J. Water supply today. 628 
Carew, N. Ploughman’s Wisdom. 630 
Laweer, J. The H. W. Wilson Co. (history ). 655 
Ray, M. B. Doctors of the mind ( psychiatry ). 616 
Way, R. B. & Green, N. D. Rockets and Jets. 629 
Fine Arts 
Edrich, W. J. Cricket Heritage. 796 
Ghosh, D. P. & others. Designs from Orissa Temples. 726 
Goetz, H. Art and architecture of Bikaner State. 720 
Hammond, W, R. Cricket my world. 796 
Simon, H. W. ed. A treasury of grand opera. 782 
Tagore, R. Chitralipi. 750 
General Literature 
Abdullah, S. A. Mysterieies of Asia. 823 
Bentley, E. Bernard Shaw. 822 
Auden, W.H. Age of anxiety. 821 
Cronin, A. J. Stars look down. 823 
Dunn, T. D. India in song. 821 
Kennedy, M. Jane Austen (a study ). 823 
Nicholson, N. H.G. Wells (a study ). 823 
Sitwell, E. ed. A book of the winter (anthology ). 808 
Wedgwood, C. V. Seventeenth-century English literature. 820 
Young, G. M. Last essays. 824 
History And Travel 
Barbusse, H. One looks at Russia. 914 
Beldon, J. China shakes the world ( revolution ). 951 
Bourke-White, M. Interview with India. 915 
Bower, U. G. Naga Path (the Nagas ). 915 
Ellis, H. The Genius of Europe. 940 
Malabari, B. M. Indian Eye on English life. 914 
Mannis, E. Jungle journey (India & Pakistan ). 915 
Teja Singh & Ganda Singh. A short history of the Sikhs. V.1. 954 
Tucker, Sir F. White memory serves (India, 1946-47 ). 954 
Whyte, F. India: A Bird’s eye view. 954 
Williams, H, Ceylon, pearl of the East. 915 
Biography 
Eyck, E. Bismark and the German Empire. 923 
Flower, Sir N. Just as it happened (autobiography ) 920 
Infeld, L. Albert Einstein: His work & influence on our world. 925 
Gunther, J. Roosevelt in retrospect. 923 
Maurois, Andre. Call no man happy. 928 
Mogridge, S. Talking shop (a bookseller). 920 
Sitwell, Sir O. Noble essence. ( autobiography ). 928 
Winwar, F. The immortal lovers (the Brownings ). 928 
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LABOR DICTIONARY: A Concise encyslopaedia of Labor information. 
by P. H. Casselman. New York: Philosophical Library. 1949. 554pp. $7. 50. 


A. C. BHATIA 


We welcome this Encyclopaedia of labour information, unbiased and 
factual, comprehensive and up-to-date. The work contains 2,461 entries, 
including 1652 definitions of terms, 27 biographies, 107 labour agencies 
or bodies, 192 abbreviations, 447 cross-reference titles and 36 other entries 
which are excellently arranged. Though mainly prepared for Americans 
and Canadians, the volume is sure to attract notice in India. 


Economics students can safely refer to this Encyclopaedia for first- 
class, brief definitions of the terms which they cannot so easily understand 
in their text-books. As a reference work it excells many others written 
on the subject. There is a judicious selection of the topics, having a 
wide range of applicability. The volume is very helpful in brushing 
up the reader’s knowledge of Labour Economics and adding to it wherevesr 
necessary, without having recourse to bulky books. Everything pertaining 
to Labour has been covered in a beautiful manner. Not only the current 
thought and trends, but also the old history and its makers, like Karl 
Marx and others, find a prominent place in it. The lines written on 
them, though not the last word, reveal the author’s sound mind and 
judgment. 


GAS TURBINES FOR INDUSTRIAL POWER— 
an introduction for the Prospective user, 


by R.J. Welsh. London: The Technical Press Ltd. 1950, 50pp. 
Net 7/6. 


Those readers, who cannot lay their hands on scientific papers 
of highly technical nature or voluminous books on the subject of gas 
turbines, will be well advised to study the publication under review. 
The author has beautifully explained how a gas turbine works, the 
user’s viewpoint, inter-relation of cycle improvements, closed cycles, 
general operational features and gas turbine specifications with scientific 
illustrations. The pages on the advantages of gas turbines over diesal 
engines are very convincing indeed. 


The book surely removes the veils of mystery surrounding the 
subject and assists the users of oil engines to gain an insight into 
the principles of gas turbine. The engine bias doesn’t lessen the 
significance of the book. Rather it adds to it. 


In India we have gone a long way forward in making use of 
diesal engines. But it doesn’t mean that we should taboo gas turbines 


which have definite advantages over diesal engines. We would do well 
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to weigh the advantages by studying this excellent book and then 
finally make up our mind. The reviewer is, however, convinced that 
those who will go through this book, are sure to fall back upon gas 
turbines if they have to go ahead in industrialisation. 









PRACTICAL BRICKLAYING, 


by Adam Hammond. Fifteenth editon, revised, by William Frost. 
London: The Technical Press Ltd. 1950. 116pp. Net 6/-. 








Indian bricklayers have acquired worldwide reputation by building 
constructions which have stood well the test of times and the ravages 
of weather. Yet the craft has not become scientific. Such books, as 
the one under review, can tremendously benefit our craftsmen and young 
beginnrers who have not had any varied experience of bricklaying. Our 
bricklayers, in general, will strengthen their profession if they make it 
more scientific. 







Though mainly written for English climate, the ‘‘plan’’ unfolded in 
the book Gan equally well apply to Indian conditions. 







The book opens with descriptions of concreting, drains, footings, 
bonding, damp-proof courses, air bricks, window sills, rubble work, combi- 
nation of brick and stone, limes and cement, bricks, frost, toothings, 
profiles trammels, etc., and goes over to the part which drawing, cutting 
and setting arches can play. Different kinds of pointing are explained 
and light thrown on paving, tiling and use of materials, The sections 
on Slater’s work and practical Geometry and Mensuration are thorough. 















The book is very useful for our young bricklayers. It is written 
in an extremely simple language and is profuse with illustrations which 
add to its importance. 






UNIVERSITIES AND NATINOAL LIFE, 


by S.R. Dongerkery. Bombay: Hind Kitabs Ltd. 1950. 115pp. 
Rs. 3/12/-. 
















This book, in fact, unfolds a plan for University education in 
the Sovereign Democratic Republic of India. The claim of the author 
that in a sense it is a supplement to the Radhakrishnan Commission’s 
Report is amply justified when one goes from cover to cover. He 
has rightly emphasised the social role of the Universities, by—passing 
both economic and political barriers, equipping the citizens well with 
knowledge and culture and preparing themto be servants of the Ideal 
for national regeneration and efficient administration. 











The author’s plea for a National University is most appropriately 
worded. His chapters on ‘“‘The Contribution of the Universities to 
India’s Cultural Unity’’, ‘‘Legal Education’’, “The training of the 
professional Engineer”, ‘‘The University Grants Committee”, Univer- 
sities and extra-mural Education’’, “‘Higher education for Democracy” 
“The future of University Education in India” are splendid and an 
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all-embracing study of the problems of education, written with imagination 
and insight, with the ultimate goal of having a democratic atmosphere 
in the Universities, stressing a corporate existence of developing the 
higher mind of the country, its conscience and its ideal, in this age 
of intense striving and creative activity. 


The book is highly readable. It is a scholarly attempt which 
we commend to our readers. 


THE AMAZING ENGLISH, 
by Ranjee Shahani. Bombay: Hind Kitabs Ltd. 1950. 158pp. Rs. 5/-. 


Books in English by Indian authors are seldom good. Here is an 
exception. It carries the impress of absolute sincerity and frankness 
and is written with modesty, in easy style, This is an opportunity in 
good reading; make the most of it. 


Dr. Ranjee Shahani uses the good ( and sometimes ‘‘bad”’ too ) qualities 
of a scholar, author and journalist (as he is) and with vigour sums up 
his impressions of the English people in a remarkable manner-their 
country, food, dress, dwellings, amusements, art, language, literature, 
philosophy, religion, politics and social life. He seems to be one of the 
most perceptive and capable critics that the reviewer has come across 
in India. 


It must be frankly said that the book doesn’t open well with 
“preconceptions”. They don’t afford a good reading and the reader 
feels that he is being asked to swallow some exaggerations. 


But later on, the author doesn’t give the reader that impression, 
though here or there the comparisons with other countries are sometimes 
slightly unpleasant and disappointing. For instance, at some places, 
examples from the Indian scene are immaturely gathered. 


The second part, however, is very interesting indeed and one doesn’t 
like to leave it unless the whole book is finished. The description of 
English life is highly entertaining, revealing and gripping. The observa- 
tions of the author are apt and wise, clearly and cleverly put. The 
literary comments are delightful. Nowhere the book is dull. It is fully 
absorbing and wonderfully well written. P 


The title of the book can mislead a reader to think that it is a 
book on Grammar. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW RELATING TO DIPLOMATIC PRACTICE, 


by B. Sen. Delhi : Metropolitan Book Co. Ltd, 1950. 92pp. 
Rs. 5/- 


What are the privileges and immunities of a foreign Ambassador ? 
Are there any recognised rules as to the conduct of diplomatic 
agents and their staff? This book answers these and various other 
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questions pertaining to ‘diplomatic practice’, in a beautiful manner. 
Indians, who have entered or desire to enter the diplomatic service 
and the students of Politics and International Law, will immensely 
gain by its study. Copious references have been made to the law 
and usages prevalent in Britain, America and other countries who 
count in the international sphere today. 


The position of heads of States and the Foreign Office and the 
United Nations diplomatic agents, diplomatic immunities, termination 
of a mission, the place of consuls, etc., have been explained in 
different chapters. 


We feel that the last chapter on the United Nations is irrelevant. 
The matter should have been included in the Introduction, if at all 
it was necessary. 


The rest of the book is a nice, scholarly discussion of a question 
which concerns every country deeply. Though not very exhaustive, it 
is a good summation of the international practices followed by the 
diplomatic representatives who have to be very careful in respecting 
the feelings of the countries in which they are posted and in protecting 
the honour of their own country as well as that of the United Nations 
in these distributed times. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW OF INDIA; 


being a complete and up-to-date analytical survey of the Constitution, 
by Om Parkash Aggarwala. Delhi: Metropolitan Book Co. Ltd. 1951. 
232pp. Rs.4/12/-. 


The author has tried to simplify the Constitutional Law of India 
for the University students of law as well as those who are interested 
in the subject. The readers who are not in a position to study voluminous 
commentaries or works will do well to study it. Its unassuming style 
is both its merit and demerit; on the whole the book reads well; 
judiciousness has been exercised in selecting references. 


But we must say that the chapter on fundamental rights is somewhat 
scrappy. ‘The criticism of the Constitution, here or there, lacks strength. 


THESE RIGHTS AND FREEDOMS — 


a new publication of United Nations Department of Public 
Information. Lake Success: United Nations. 1950. 214pp, Rs. 7/8. 
(Sales Agent in India: Oxford Book & Stationery Company, Scindia 
House, New Delhi. ) 


In the pages of ‘‘These Rights and Freedoms’’ the reader will find 
an account of how the Universal Declaration of Human Rights ( adopted 
by the General Assembly in 1948) was drafted and how each of the 
articles in the Declaration was developed. A similar account is given 
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of the preparation of the Convention on Genocide and of the work thus 
far accomplished toward an International Covenant on Human Rights. 
Other chapters of ‘These Rights and Freedoms’ describe United Nations 
work regarding freedom of information...prevention of discrimination and 
protection of minorities...equal rights for women...refugees, displaced 
persons and stateless persons...trade union rights...slavery...protection of 
human rights in trust and non-self-governing territories. 


A series of Documentary Annexes to “‘These Rights and Freedoms” contain 
the final text of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the Convention 
on Genocide, the Convention on the International Transmission of News 
and the Right of Correction, the Convention concerning Freedom of 
Association and Protection of the Right to Organize, and the Convention 
concerning the Application of the Principles of the Right to Organize 
and to Bargain Collectively. A Bibliography is included of the principal 
documents cited in the text. 


“These Rights and Freedoms’ is intended not only as a convenient 
source book for teachers and students, it is a volume which will be 
read by men and women who, in the words of the Declaration of Human 
Rights, recognize that ‘ta common understanding of these rights and 
freedoms is of the greatest importance for the full realization of 
this pledge.” 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION:— A Compilation. 
Volume 1. Comments of Governments. Lake Success: United Nations. 
1950. 27lpp. 25/-. (Sales Agent in India: Oxford Book & Stationery 
Company, Scindia House, New Delhi.) 


This volume, published by the United Nations Department of 
Social Affairs, contains official material concerning the principles and 
Practices in the press, radio and newsreels for 33 countries, including 
several non-self-governing territories. It consists of the replies received 
from Governments to a request for information sent to all States 
Members of the United Nations and to all States not Members which 
were invited to attend the United Nations Conference on Freedom of 
Information held in the Spring of 1948 in Geneva. 


The replies received are printed in their entirety. The request 
for information which was based on the provisional agenda of the 
Conference and the provisional agenda itself which was adopted as 
the agenda of the Conference are also included in this volume. 


The official information supplied by these Governments covers 
the principles and policies concerning freedom of information in 
general; the legal status and ownership and the establishment and 
control of information media; provisions for suspension or suppression 
of media of information and laws concerning the corruption of in- 
formation media; the gathering and the international transmission of 
information; the free publication and reception of information; meas- 
ures for increasing and improving information; measures to counteract 
false information; and standards of professional conduct and competence. 
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Also included are the statements of governments received in reply 
to an invitation for comments concerning international action such as 
the drafting of a charter covering rights and obligations of the media 
of information, the establishment of machinery for the issue of interna- 
tional professional cards for news personnel, and the constitution and 
functions of any continuing international machinery for promoting the 
free flow of true information. 


This should prove an invaluable reference work for libraries, law 
schools, schools of journalism, newspaper and information enter- 
prises, as well as for individual students of problems of the press, 
radio and newsreels. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INDIAN STANDARDS 


INSTITUTION. 1949-50 Delhi 8: 19 University Road. 1950. 
47pp. Rs. 2/- 


The third annual report of the Indian Standards Institution 
which has just been published reveals that during the year the Insti- 
tution received increased support both from Government and industry. 
Its membership rose from 475 to 563 and the number of Committee 
members went up from 1600 to 2,200. The number of sectional and 
sub-committees is reported to be nearly 240 as against 190 in the 
previous year. 


Among the proceedings of the ISI Commitees, particular mention 
has been made in the report of the recommendation of the special 
committee on weights and measures aud the scheme of certification 
marking now under consideration of the Government of India, The 
special committee has recommended that, in order to avoid the exist- 
ing confusion and consequent national loss brought about by the 
divergent systems of weights and measures prevalent in India. 


An indication of the success of the efforts of the institution is, 
to be found in the sale proceeds of standard publications which 
recorded an increase from Rs. 5,700 to 25,200 during the year under 
review. The library of the institution has acoessioned 3000 new 
specifications during the year, the total number of standard specifications 
in the library now being more than 10,000. 


THE PRIMAL POWER IN MAN or THE KUNDALINI SHAKTI, 


by Swami Narayanananda. Rishikesh: N.K. Prasad & Co. 1950. 
155pp. Rs. 4/- 
THE WAY TO PEACE, POWER AND LONG LIFE, 


by Swami Narayananda. Rishikesh: N. K. Prasad & Co. 1950, 189pp. 
Rs. 2/8/-. 


THE IDEAL LIFE AND MOKSHA ( FREEDOM ), 


by Swami Narayananda. Rishikesh: N. K, Prasad & Co. 1951. 208pp. 
Rs. 3/8/-. 


These three books are a great contribution to the literature on 
Vedant and Yoga, Hinduism, Brahmacharya, Dharma and Moksha. 
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In his own way the author, in the first book, has explained what 
Kundalini Shakti (primal power) is, how it works in body of a living 
creature, how it influences the mind and what its importance is in 
the spiritual realm. He removes the vagueness and doubts that surround 
the subject. He proves that the Shakti does exist and that it plays 
a conspicuous part in the development of a person. The Shakti has 
the pure mind as its bases and strict life of discipline and continence 
as its moorings. One may find little relief in the methods of achieve- 
ment but the way to higher spiritual regions is always difficult to 
traverse. The author shows the light. 


The second book refuses to give the rightful place to woman 
and tries to build the spiritual structure on Brahmacharya. We, who 
believe in Karma and Psychology respectfully differ from the approach 
of the author to the subject. Gandhiji’s writings which he quotes, 
in this connection, can be read with advantage. Continence can 
follow only after the satisfaction of the normal sexual urge. 


The interpretation of ‘Dharma’, Karama, Bhakti, Jnana and 
Raja Yoga in the third book is very refreshing indeed. The author’s 
scholarliness is apparent beyond doubt. We congratulate him on his 
remarkible capacity to make difficult subiects easy to understand and 
though the style sometimes is boring. 


PRINCIPLES OF LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION- 
with special reference to Colon and Decimal Classification, Part One 
( General Theory of Classification), by R.S. Parkhi, Poona: Sunanda 
Publications. 1950. 192pp. Rs. 6/- 


This important contribution to library literature consists of six 
lectures delivered by the author to the students of the Diploma Class 
in Library Science of the University of Bombay, during the years 
1948 and 1[949. The lectures cover the aim and types of classification; 
the main classes of the Colon Classification; method of subdivisions; 
general theory of classification (Associated scheme of characteristics, 
Arrays of classes and chains of classes, terminology and notation. ) 


_ The author rightly states that to bring about systematic changes 
in the theories of classification a great research is necessary and at 
povees this problem has been very seriously discussed by the leading 
ibrarians. 


The book is mainly based on the ‘Prolegomena to Library Classi- 
fication’ of Dr. Ranganathan with a few references from the books 
of (1) E.C. Richardson, (2) W.C. Berwick Sayers, and (3) Henry 


Evelyn Bliss. 


Mr. Parkhi has had considerable library experience and is the 
Librarian of Bai Jerbai Wadia Library, Fergusson College, Poona. 
He is also on the Editorial Board of the Indian Librarian and author 
of Decimal & Colon Classification and a number of papers on librari- 
anship. Foreword to this publication is written by Dr. S. R. 
Ranganathan. 
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THE CATALOGUING, ARRANGEMENT & FILING OF SPECIAL 


MATERIAL IN SPECIAL LIBRARIES, 
by Robert L. Collison. London: Aslib. 1950, 76pp. 9s. 6d, 


The author is Reference Librarian, City of Westminister and his 
book is based on some lectures given at the School of Librarianship, 
University College, during the Spring and Summer of 1949. It includes 
information on the treatment of the most important uf the new media 
for the dissemination and storage of knowledge, such as photographs, 
films, sound records and microfims. Methods of their cataloguing 
filing, preserving and presentation for use are also glven in it. The 
book will be of great value to special libraries in India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon dealing with above mentioned material. There is 
a Foreword by Dr. R. S. Schultze, Research Librarian, Kodak Limited. 
This is the second publication in the series published by Aslib. 


SHORT LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS, 


Compiled by Heather Sherrie and Phyllis Mander Jones. Sydne:y: 
Angus and Robertson, 1950 167pp. 35s. ( Obtainable in India from: 
Asia Publishing House, 17 Gnnbow Street, Bombay ) 


This valuable Publication a Short list of subject headings is an 
indispensable tool for the cataloguers. It is based on the methods 
established in the Guide to the System of Cataloguing, Compiled by the 
Librarian, H. C. L. Anderson, about fifty years ago. 


Under each heading is a list of the see also references to subjects 
within the scope of the heading. In the right-hand column gives 
synonyms and related subjects from which references should be made. 
Synonyms require see or direct references and are grouped together 
at the beginning. 


The introduction explains briefly how to use the list in the 
preparation of a dictionary catalogue and includes methods and practical 
examples of Subject entrics. Form entries, Analytical entries. and principles 
followed in the list and headings omitted from the list. 


The authors Miss Heather Sherrie, Deputy Mitcheel Librarian 
and Miss Phyllis Mander Jones, Mitcheel Librarian have years of 
experience in the Cataloguing Department of the Public Library of 
New South Wales. 


The Foreword is by John Metcalfe, Principal Librarian and 
Secretary, Public Library of New South Wales, Executive Member. 
Library Board of New South Wales. 


Altogether this isa really valuable addition to the Librarian’s 
library. ‘The whole of the book is beautifully printed and produced. The 


appearance and lay-out of the book are beyond reproach, 
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In his own way the author, in the first book, has explained what 
Kundalini Shakti (primal power) is, how it works in body of a living 
creature, how it influences the mind and what its importance is in 
the spiritual realm. He removes the vagueness and doubts that surround 
the subject. He proves that the Shakti does exist and that it plays 
a conspicuous part in the development of a person. The Shakti has 
the pure mind as its bases and strict life of discipline and continence 
as its moorings. One may find little relief in the methods of achieve- 
ment but the way to higher spiritual regions is always difficult to 
traverse. The author shows the light. 


The second book refuses to give the rightful place to woman 
and tries to build the spiritual structure on Brahmacharya. We, who 
believe in Karma and Psychology respectfully differ from the approach 
of the author to the subject. Gandhiji’s writings which he quotes, 
in this connection, can be read with advantage. Continence can 
follow only after the satisfaction of the normal sexual urge. 


The interpretation of ‘Dharma’, Karama, Bhakti, Jnana and 
Raja Yoga in the third book is very refreshing indeed. The author’s 
scholarliness is apparent beyond doubt. We congratulate him on his 
remarkible capacity to make difficult subiects easy to understand and 
though the style sometimes is boring. 


PRINCIPLES OF LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION- 
with special reference to Colon and Decimal Classification, Part One 
( General Theory of Classification), by R.S. Parkhi, Poona: Sunanda 
Publications. 1950. 192pp. Rs. 6/- 


This important contribution to library literature consists of six 
lectures delivered by the author to the students of the Diploma Class 
in Library. Science of the University of Bombay, during the years 
1948 and [949. The lectures cover the aim and types of classification; 
the main classes of the Colon Classification; method of subdivisions; 
general theory of classification (Associated scheme of characteristics, 
Arrays of classes and chains of classes, terminology and notation. ) 


_ The author rightly states that to bring about systematic changes 
in the theories of classification a great research is necessary and at 
present this problem has been very seriously discussed by the leading 
librarians. 


The book is mainly based on the ‘Prolegomena to Library Classi- 
fication’ of Dr. Ranganathan with a few references from the books 
of (1) E.C. Richardson, (2) W.C. Berwick Sayers, and (3) Henry 
Evelyn Bliss. 


Mr. Parkhi has had considerable library experience and is the 
Librarian of Bai Jerbai Wadia Library, Fergusson College, Poona. 
He is also on the Editorial Board of the Indian Librarian and author 
of Decimal & Colon Classification and a number of papers on librari- 
anship. Foreword to this publication is written by Dr. S. R. 
Ranganathan. 
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THE CATALOGUING, ARRANGEMENT & FILING OF SPECIAL 


MATERIAL IN SPECIAL LIBRARIES, 
by Robert L. Collison. London: Aslib. 1950, 76pp. 9s. 6d, 


The author is Reference Librarian, City of Westminister and his 
book is based on some lectures given at the School of Librarianship, 
University College, during the Spring and Summer of 1949. It includes 
information on the treatment of the most important of thenew media 
for the dissemination and storage of knowledge, such as photographs, 
films, sound records and microfims. Methods of their cataloguing 
filing, preserving and presentation for use are also glven in it. The 
book will be of great value to special libraries in India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon dealing with above mentioned material. There is 
a Foreword by Dr. R. S. Schultze, Research Librarian, Kodak Limited. 
This is the second publication in the series published by Aslib. 


SHORT LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS, 


Compiled by Heather Sherrie and Phyllis Mander Jones. Sydne:y: 
Angus and Robertson. 1950 167pp. 35s. ( Obtainable in India from: 
Asia Publishing House, 17 Gnnbow Street, Bombay ) 


This valuable Publication a Short list of subject headings is an 
indispensable tool for the cataloguers. It is based on the methods 
established in the Guide to the Systew of Cataloguing, Compiled by the 
Librarian, H. C. L. Anderson, about fifty years ago. 


Under each heading is a list of the see also references to subjects 
within the scope of the heading. In the right-hand column gives 
synonyms and related subjects from which references should be made. 
Synonyms require see or direct references and are grouped together 
at the beginning. 


The introduction explains briefly how to use the list in the 
preparation of a dictionary catalogue and includes methods and practical 
examples of Subject entrics. Form entries, Analytical entries. and principles 
followed in the list and headings omitted from the list. 


The authors Miss Heather Sherrie, Deputy Mitcheel Librarian 
and Miss Phyllis Mander Jones, Mitcheel Librarian have years of 
experience in the Cataloguing Department of the Public Library of 
New South Wales. 


The Foreword is by John Metcalfe, Principal Librarian and 
Secretary, Public Library of New South Wales, Executive Member. 
Library Board of New South Wales. 


Altogether this isa really valuable addition to the Librarian’s 
library. ‘The whole of the book is beautifully printed and produced. The 
appearance and lay-out of the book are beyond reproach, 
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HOW TO USE YOUR( PUBLIC ) LIBRARY—A CHART, 


drawn by W. H. Panett. Prepared and published by Pictorial 
Charts Unit. 5s. each, 


( Distributors—The University of London Press Ltd. ) 


The. purpose of this beautifully printed and illustrated Chart is 
to show to the reader—how to join a library and locate information 
in books and libraries and thus to take abvantage of the great store 
of knowledge contained in them. 


The Chart also contains illustrations of arrangement aud shelving 
of books, use of Reference Library, Children’s Lihrary, Lending Library 
and Reading Room. Besides these it includes illustrations with brief 
notes on Early Library of Clay Tablets, Private Library, Mechanics 
Institute and Modern Public Library. 


It is a very useful, well designed and illustrated guide for the readers 
of School, College and University Libraries in India and everywhere. 
The Chart will be exhibited in the Library Section of the Book 
Exhibition of the 9th Session of the All India Library Conference 
at Indore. 


Hiadi Publication 


HAMARI ADIM JATIYAN, 


by Bhagwandas Kela and Akhil Vinoy. Allahabad: Bhartiya Granthamala., 
1950. 356pp. Rs. 3/8/- Reviewed by Kanhaiyalal Sahal. 


This book on the Aborigines of our Country is at once interest- 
ing and unique, Being the first of its kind in Hindiit has satisfied 
a long-felt need. The subject matter of the book is dividéd into five 
parts and 45 Chapters with three informative appendices in the end. 
Now that Hindi has been constitutionally recognized as the national 
language of India, it is in the fitness of things that seasoned writers 
like Shri Kelaji should enrich the literature of Hindi by writing books 
on such useful subjects. Be it said to the credit of Shri Kelaji that 
he feels what he writes and writes what he feels. Shri Akhil ‘Vinoy’ 
in whose colloboration the work has been completed is a promising 
writer and it is expected that he will glve himself up to those fields 
which are still untrodden. The book is deservedly dedicated to the 
late Shri A. V. Thakkar, popularly known as Thakkar Bapa, whose 
services in the cause of the down trodden are too well-known to need 
any enumeration. Every library in India worth the name must have 
a copy of this book. The educational institutions will also do well 
to utilise this book for prize-distribution purposes. This book on the 
aborigines of our Country is indeed a valuable contribution and the 
writers deserve to be congratulated on their successful pioneer achievement 
in the field. 
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THE INDIAN REVIEW 
SPECIAL NEW YEAR NUMBER 


The special New Year number (January 1951) of this half-century old 
magazine, the Indian Review is an attractively got up volume with many striking 
features including topical articles and illustrations and articles of general interest 
by well known writers. It opens with an exposition of “The Great Synthesis of 
Sri Aurobindo” by Sri Anilbaran Roy of the Aurobindo Ashram, a well known 
writer and Ashramaite who has lived and moved with the Yogin for years past 
and drawn his inspiration from personal contact with the sage of Pondicherry. Dr. 
P. V. Pathy follows with a tribute to the life and services of the veteran patriot 
and leader Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. H.E. Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, Governor of 
West Bengal, in an article fitly entitled “Sherlock Holmes in India” gives vivid 
experiences of a case in which he had figured in his professional days as a lawyer. 
“Gospel Plagiarisms from Indian Scriptures’ is an article of considerable research 
and scholarship by Mr. A. Galletti I,C.S. Rd. who quotes parallel passages from 
the Bible and Sanskrit classics. This is followed by an appreciation of the philoso- 
phy and writings of the Nobel prizeman B-rtrand Russell by Prof. S. Ramaswami 
lyer and a critical study and sketch of the Soviet Dictator Joseph Stalin who is 
playing a dexterous part in world affairs to-day, by Mr. V. Krishna Rao. Among 
other contributions of interest in this number are: Indian Music, by Sri 5. Y. 
Krishnaswamy, I.C.S.; On the Death of Sardar Patel: A Poem by Prof. Ram 
Asray Misra, M. A. ; Dreams Come True: A Poem by Mr. R. L. Cook ; Scientific 
Agriculture and the Indian Farmer by Dewan Bahadur D. Ananda Rao; Editors 
in Conference ; Democracy on the March in India by Mr K. C. Peter, M.A., 
LL. B.; Professor Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar by Mr. James Verghese; Juxta Position: 
A Poem by Mr. Fdward A. Jameson ; From My Notebook by “Bee”; The Capital 
Budget by Prof. V. G. Ramakrishnan, M. A.; The Indian Film To-day by Mr. 
Sarathi Nath Set; Defence Notes ; Indian Painting by Mr. P. Rajeswrra Rao; Rural 
Labour and Social Security by Prof. C. B. Mamoria, M. A.,M. Com.; Home and 
Foreign Affairs by ‘‘An Indian Journalist”; Etc., Etc. There are full page illustra- 
tions of Aurobindo and the Sardar basides other pictures. This number (Price Re. 
One) goes free to those who enrol themselves as Subscribersto the [ndian Review 
for 1951 by remitting Rs.6 a year’s Subscription. It is also announced that a copy 
of the sumptuously illustrated Golden Jubilee Volume priced Rs. 3 will be given 
free to new Subscribers. 


G. A. NATESAN & Co., PUBLISHERS, G. T. MADRAS, 1. 
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AN ADVERTISING OPPORTUNITY 


The Indian Librariar is acknowledged to be one of the premier library 
and literary journals in India Pakistan, Burma & Ceylon. It is the best 
mediums for Publicity campaign of the sellers. The Advertiser will reccive 
a good return for publicity in this journal, because, apart from its wide 
circulation, the quality of its readers in the University, College, Public, 
Technical & Government Libraries is high, that is, it circulate amongst 
the best buyers 

Book your Space in the Special. 


9th ALL INDIA LIBRARY CONFERENCE NUMBER 
June 1951 
Scale of Charges for Advertisement 


Full Page Half Page Quarter Page 
Four Insertions Rs. 200 /- 100 /- 80 /- 
Two " a 80 /- A0 /- 45 /- 
Single = ms 45 /- 35 /- 30- - 


PUBLISHED —June, September, December, March. 
THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN 


Talbot House, The Mall, Simla (India) 
COOCOOOOOOLSDOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOSOOOOOOOSOOSSSOSEOOEOSEE® 
Printed and Published by Sant Ram Bhatia, Talbot House, The Mall, 
at the Naharsons Printers, The Mall, Simla. 
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GLOUCESTER ROAD, KINGSTON HILL, SURREY 


LTD 


TECHNICAL PRESS 


A selection of available new books, new editions and reprints 


published in the years 
1949 


1948 

COACH PAINTING, SPRAYING 
AND SIGNWRITING 

C, Jasper 128 pp, C8. Net 7s 6d, 

ELECTRICI ry FOR FARMERS 

G. Gerard 120 pp. C8. Net 6s. 

MODERN SHOPFRONT 
CONSTRUCTION 

T. Perry 96 pp. C8. Net 7s. 6d. 

SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
POULTRY KEEPING 

G. R. Scott 

ROOF CARPENTRY 

G Collinsand T. H. Rawlinson 


158 pp. C8. Net 6s. 


REFRIGERATION & 
ICEMAKING PKBK. 
A. J. Wallis-Tayler and G. Gerard 
254 pp. C8. Net 9s. 
PRACTICAL BRICKLAYING 
A. Hammond and W. Frost 
128 pp. C8. 
THE HORTICULTURAL 
NOTEBOOK 
J. C. Newsham and W. E. Shewell-Cooper 
438 pp. C8. Net 10s. 6d. 
GAS TURBINES FOR 
INDUSTRIAL POWER 


R. J. Welsh 56 pp. D8. Net 7s. 6d. 
HOW TO BUILD YOUR OWN 
MATCH FISHING ROD 
G. Lawton-Moss 58 pp. D8. Net 4s. 6d. 
TECHNICAL ASPECT OF THE 
DESIGN OF ROADS 
S. Champion 244 pp. D8. Net 30s. 
| JIGS, TOOLS AND FIXTURES 
P. Gates 226 pp. D8. Net 17s. 6d. 
PLUMBING 
E. G. Blake 344 pp. D8. Net 17s. 6d. 
CLOCKMAKING: PAST AND 
PRESENT 
G. F. C. Gordon bo A. V. May 
pp. D8. Net 17s. 6d. 
PATTERN MAKING 
J. G. Horner and P. Gates 
414 pp. D8. Net 18s. 
SCIENCE OF TURF 
CULTIVATION 
R. P. Faulkner 104 pp. D8. Net 7s. 6d. 
TENONING, MORTISING AND 
BORING 
A. H, Haycock 146 pp. D8. Net 10s. 6d. 
SAWING AND PLANING 
A.H.Haycock 144 pp. D8. Net 10s. 6d. 


156 pp C8. Net 6s. 


Net 6s. 


1950 
COLD CATHODE FLUORES- 
CENT LIGHTING 
H. A. Miller 138 p 
APPLIED CHEMI” rRY: Vol. 2 
C K. Tinkler and H. + yay 
p. D8. Net 16s. 
ENCYCL OPAEDIA ‘OF WORLD 
TIMBERS 
F. Titmuss 162 pp. D8. Net 10s. 6d. 
PLASTERING: SB LID AND 
FIBROUS 
W. Verrall 200 pp. D8. Net 15s. 
OIL FIELD EXPLORA’ TION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 2 volumes 


A. Beeby-Thompson 1300 pp. R8. Per 
Vol Net 42s. 


WATER ‘| REATMENT 

G. V. James 258 pp R8. Net 30s. 

GEOLOGY OF WATER SUPPLY 

Sir Cyril S. Fox 220 pp. R8. Net 25s. 

DESIGN AND Cost ESTIMA- 
TING OF ALL TYPES OF 
MERCHANT AND PASSEN- 
GER SHIPS 

A. Kari 398 pp. R8. Net 50s 

CHEMICAL SYNONYMS AND 
TRADE NAMES 

W. Gardner and E. I. Cooke 


562 pp. R8. Net 50s: 
THE MODERN SOAP AND 
DETERGENT INDUSTRY 
2 volumes 
G. Martin and E. I. Cooke 
VOL. 1 - Theory and Practice of 
Soapmaking. 400 pp. R8. Net 50s. 
VOL.2- Manufacture of Special Soaps 
and Detergent Compositions. 
380 pp. R8. Net 50s. 


REPRINTS 


TACHEOMETRIC TABLES 

F. A. Redmond 276 pp. D8. Net 12s. 

ELECTRO PLATING 

A .Watt 192 pp. C8. Net 7s. 6d. 

HOROLOGICAL HINTS 

F. W. Britten 384 pp. C8. Net 12s. 

CLOCK REPAIRING AND 
MAKING 

F. J. Garrard 172 pp. C8. Net7s 6d. 

WATCH REPAIRING 

F. J. Garrard 222 pp. C8. Net 7s. 6d. 

MODERN WOOD WORK AND 
FURNITURE MAKING 

G. H. Barker 158 pp. F4. Net 10s- 6d. 


p. D8. Net 10s. 6d. 
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